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CHAPTER I 

THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOLARS 

I DON'T care ! " said Cynthia. 

She always said so, whether she cared or not 
It was a formula, expressing to some extent the 
trend of her mind, which was of the rebellious, 
recalcitrant order. She did not mean by it that 
she was either so callous or so unreasonable as 
many of her schoolmates and teachers thought 
her ; only that she was impervious to argument 
when she happened to desire very greatly her 
own way. 

She was fifteen, and old enough, as she had 
often been told, to know better. But really, 
although she was always getting into scrapes. 
It was difficult to scold Cynthia. She was 
affectionate and sensitive by nature, although 
she was so much given to saying that she did 
not ^ care " ; and an unjust or angry word 
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would bring the rose-colour in great waves over 
her delicately tinted and small-featured face, 
while the big gray-green eyes which were 
almost black when shadowed by their long 
lashes would blaze with passion or grow soft 
and dim with tears in a way calculated to 
disarm the wrath of even the most exasperated 
schoolmistress. She was not an absolutely pretty 
girl, perhaps — that is, her features were not 
perfect, and her complexion was too pale — but 
her speaking eyes and waving masses of golden- 
brown hair made her interesting and attractive. 
She was the most popular girl in the school. 

She had a further, and less enviable, distinc- 
tion. She was more shabbily dressed than any 
other of Miss Ellerslie's pupils, although the 
school was by no means a fashionable school 
or one where a taste for finery was encouraged. 
But Miss Ellerslie liked her girls to look neat, 
and Cynthia was never neat 

It was not altogether her own fault, for the 
clothes with which she was supplied by the 
aunt who maintained her were generally of 
poor quality and unadorned by any of the 
trifles in lace and ribbon by which girls some« 
times try to conceal the poorness or plainness 
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of thdr dress. Miss Mildred Parker, who had 
had the charge of Cynthia Leyton since she 
was five or six years old, was not a rich woman, 
and deserved the greater credit, therefore, for 
the real kindness which must have underlain a 
somewhat austere exterior ; for it was no small 
matter to her that she should be saddled with 
the maintenance and the education of a young 
niece, and she was often obliged to ^tint herself 
in order that Cynthia might have all she needed. 
Miss Ellerslie had consented to receive the child 
on reduced terms, and to make a governess- 
pupil of her when she was properly qualified 
for that post ; but she often regretted that she 
had ever undertaken the care of Cynthia 
Le)rton. 

For Cynthia was a pickle. She was always 
in a scrape. If there was anything to be done 
which could possibly involve danger or disgrace, 
Cynthia was quite certain to attempt it Miss 
Ellerslie sometimes hesitated before she made 
a rule or gave an order, with a momentary 
doubt as to whether it would be possible to 
enforce it where Cynthia was concerned. It 
may be remarked that Miss Ellerslie could not 
have been a strong ruler if such a notion ever 
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crossed her mind. But, whether strong or not, 
she was wise — ^and especially wise in avoiding 
occasions of combat with a girl of Cynthia's 
disposition. For, while it could not be said 
that Cynthia's scrapes were ever ol a very 
heinous character, they were generally of a kind 
that could not be hidden, and were apt to reflect 
discredit on her superiors. Indeed, it was a 
matter of surprise to every one in the school, 
scholar and teacher alike, that Cynthia had 
spent seven years at Miss Ellerslie's without 
getting herself expelled. 

It was nothing new, then, for Cynthia to be 
heard expressing herself in the old phrase — 

" I don't care ! " 

She was in the plajang-fields, surrounded by 
her schoolfellows, as she made the statement 
Miss EUerslie was quite modem in her views, 
and encouraged cricket and hockey in the big 
grassy meadow just beyond the garden, and 
for these games a regulation gymnastic costume 
was always worn. It was perfectly simple 
and in very good taste : a blouse, tunic, and 
knickerbockers of blue serge, with a silk tie 
and sash denoting by their colour the class to 
which each girl belonged. A sei^ cap for 
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winter, a straw hat for summer, could be added 
at need There was nothing in the costume to 
which any sensible person could object, but as 
it certainly proclaimed the wearer to be a pupil 
at Ross Craig, the name of Miss Ellerslie's 
house, and attracted some attention if worn in 
public, the orders were that it should be kept 
for gymnasium and playing-field only, and 
never be seen abroad Many people thought 
the modem enthusiasm for ''games" to have 
been a little overdone at the Ross Craig school ; 
and Miss Ellerslie had seen the advisability of 
slightly restraining the ardour of her young 
amazons, who were apt to murmur because they 
might not go for ten-mile walks in their delight- 
fully convenient and becoming uniforms. Now 
and then an adventurous girl would break 
bounds to fetch back a straying ball, or to 
purchase fruits and sweets from an itinerant 
vendor; but these lapses from the path of 
rectitude were either penitently confessed or 
discovered and somewhat severely punished. 

And it was this particular rule of Miss 
Ellerslie's that Cynthia Leyton, in company 
with a much younger girl, had disobeyed. 

The matter would have remained a secret 
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but for the over-sensitiveness of Gertie Knight's 
conscience. Gertie, at eleven years old, had 
a morbid acuteness with regard to different 
shades of right and wrong, and a habit of 
adoring people at the wrong moments and in 
the wrong places. When she was in Cynthia's 
company she adored her and did whatever 
Cynthia did ; but under Miss Ellerslie's im- 
mediate influence she always forgot Cynthia 
as well as the rest of her schoolfellows, and 
yielded herself completely to the principal's 
sway. Hence it was not to be wondered at 
that the story of Cynthia's escapade had been 
confessed with sobs of contrition by Gertie, in 
order that her own conscience might be cleared. 

Miss Ellerslie could not be said to encourage 
these bursts of confidence, but she had to 
balance the exigencies of circumstance and 
character so carefully that it was sometimes 
difficult to adjust her weights. Of course 
Gertie ought not to tell tales ; but she was 
sorry for her disobedience, and had not volun- 
teered Cynthia's name until asked for it; 
besides, it was Cynthia's fault entirely. 

"I am afraid we have let Cynthia Leyton 
get beyond us," she said to her confidante, the 
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science mistress. " I don't see how she is to be 
made into a governess-pupil. She leads the 
younger girls into mischief instead of restrain- 
ing them." 

" Send her away," said Miss Smith promptly. 
She did not like Cynthia. 

"It is easy to say so," remarked Miss 
Ellerslie, with a troubled face, "but difficult 
to do. Her aunt is in reduced circumstances, 
and wants Cynthia to earn her own living." 

"You cannot sacrifice the other pupils to 
Cynthia's aunt," said Miss Smith drily. 
"Cynthia's influence in the school is distinctly 
bad." 

Miss Ellerslie did not altogether agree with 
Miss Smith on this point, but she only looked 
thoughtful and took up her pen. When she 
did so. Miss Smith always understood that she 
was expected to retire. And, with dignity, she 
retired. 

Gertie Knight's confession had not been 
divulged to the girls by any of the teachers; 
the amazing fact was revealed by Gertie Knight 
herself. She was seen mopping her eyes in the 
corridor which ran round three sides of the 
house, and, on being interrogated by an older 
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girl, had acknowledged — sniffingly, yet with a 
sort of pride — ^that she had " told the t — truth." 

"You betrayed Cynthia?" cried the elder 
girl with a sort of howl. "You mean little 
wretch ! " 

" ril tell Miss Ellerslie you called me a mean 
little wretch, and then you'll see what she'll 
say to you," said Gertie revengefully. Where- 
upon she was taken by the shoulders and 
shaken until the breath was almost out of her, 
and then hustled away to the playing-field, 
where a crowd of girls clustered round Clara 
Harcourt to hear the tale of Gertie's enormities, 
and where, last of all, it was brought to the 
knowledge of Cynthia herself Whereupon 
Cynthia said, quite loftily — 

« I don't care ! " 

"But you'll get into an awful row, Cynthia, 
And to think it's all the doing of this little 
beast!" 

Grertie was shaken by the shoulders once 
more, for Clara was still holding the child as 
if Gertie were a criminal and she the police- 
man in charge. Cynthia was leaning against 
the trunk of a great beech-tree on a slightly 
rising ground, whence she surveyed the crowd 
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from a superior height, as though she were 
about to judge the case. Arrayed, as usual, 
in her blue sei^e costume, with the crimson 
silk sash tied loosely round her waist and the 
rough golden-brown waves of her hair held back 
by a ribbon in order to keep it from flying into 
her eyes when she ran, she presented a distinctly 
picturesque appearance, and one which revived 
Gertie's intermittent adoration of her friend. 

** Oh, Cynthia ! " she gasped, falling forward 
in a heap at the girl's feet, ^ I couldn't help it ! 
— I couldn't, really. She asked me, you know ; 
and when she looks at me with her big eyes 
and speaks in that deep, awful voice, I can't 
help answering. You couldn't, yourself." 

" She " stood, of course, for the name of Miss 
EUerslie. 

Cynthia's face, hitherto rather hard and 
haughty, softened somewhat 

** I know I couldn't, if it were anything that 
concerned myself. But one should not tell 
tales of other people. I should have told Miss 
EUerslie myself, so you need not think I meant 
you to bear the blame." 

"No one who knew you ever would think 
so," said Clara viciously. 
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" Well, really it doesn't matter," said Cynthia, 
" Let the kid go, Clara. It isn't her fault We 
all know that it is hard to keep a secret when 
she looks at one and asks questions. Gertie 
Knight was right there, anyway." 

"I hope you're ashamed of yourself? Do 
you hear Cynthia making excuses for you?" 
said Clara sharply to the shrinking culprit 
" I should like to send you to Coventry for the 
rest of the term, and if I said the word every 
one would do it, too — wouldn't you?" she 
asked, glancing round the circle of her school- 
fellows. 

" Wouldn't we just ! ** 

The reply was unanimous, although in difTer- 
ing tones and phrases. Gertie, still on her 
knees, cowered closer to Cynthia, who stretched 
out one long, slim hand and rested it on the 
child's head. 

"If you send Gertie to Coventry, you will 
have to send me too," she said coolly, "for 
I should not speak to any of you for the rest 
of the term. How silly you all are! Why 
should not Gertie answer Miss Ellerslie's ques- 
tions? How could she do otherwise? And, 
as far as she has said anything about me, 
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I suppose that Miss Ellerslie and I will have 
it out together, and she'll give me impositions 
or cut off my half-holidays or something of 
that kind; and do you think I shall care? I 
suppose I can bear my own burdens, thank 
you, without putting them on the back of this 
ridiculous mite. Get up, Gertie. YouVe had 
your lecture, and I shall have mine, and that's 
all about it What did she give you ? " 

" Give me ? " stammered Gertie. 

** Yes, you young idiot ! Bad marks, impots, 
no half-holidays — what ? " 

** Nothing," said Gertie blankly. 

« Nothing ! " 

Even Cynthia seemed staggered by the reply. 
There was a sort of groan from the girls. For 
a moment there was a silence. Then Cynthia 
laughed and spoke. 

''From that I should say that it was going 
to be a big row," she said. "Haven't you 
noticed that, Clara? When the Head lets off 
the small offenders it means that the big ones 
are going to catch it But you know I don't 
care ! " 

"Come to the house with me," said Clara, 
thrusting her hand into Cynthia's arm. " The 
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bell will ring in five minutes; and" — as they 
turned away from the others — " you must think 
over what you are going to do." 

"What for?" said Cynthia, opening her eyes. 

"You silly !". exclaimed hot-tempered, rgd- 
haired, straight-forward Clara, almost shaking 
her friend as she had shaken little Gertie 
Knight " You must do something ; you can't 
sit down and wait for Miss Ellerslie to send 
for you." 

"But that was just what I was meaning to 
do," said Cynthia coolly. 

"Don't you see that to say nothing is to 
look as if you didn't care? I know it's the 
fashion to say we dotit care^ but then we mean 
that we don^ mind losing marks and staying 
in and all that sort of bothering thing; but 
we do mind worrying the Head — now don't 
we, Cynthia? — and we do care when she is 
grieved and distressed and has one of her bad 
headaches over something that we have done ! 
You know it, Cynthia, and it's not a bit of 
good to pretend you don't" 

"Yes, I know it," said Cynthia, rather un- 
willingly; "only I do think sometimes that 
the Head need not take things to heart so 
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desperately ; still — of course— one doesn't like 
to vex her " 

She frowned a little and looked oddly put 
out : it was rather unfair of Clara, she thought, 
to drive her into an acknowledgment of r^fret 
She did not like to feel herself in the wrong. 

" I don't see," she went on in a more obstinate 
tone, " what difference it makes. If I were to 
say to her that I did not mean to vex her, she 
would ask me, perhaps, why I had not thought 
of that before. And as for going to her 
now *' 

"It would be much the best thing!" cried 
Clara eagerly. **To go to her of your own 
accord would show that at least you did not 
mean to keep anything back." • 

"But it would not be going of my own accord," 
said Cynthia. " It all happened the day before 
yesterday; and it is Gertie Knight who has 
confessed. Of course Miss Ellerslie knoiys 
that Gertie has told me, and if I go to her 
now, it will look as if I were frightened — ^as 
if I wanted to save myself! — it will look like 
cowardice ! Don't you see that if I had meant 
to tell her, I ought to have gone yesterday ? " 

She was breathing quickly, and her eyes 
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shone. Clara looked at her with a discontented 
air, and moved her hand to withdraw it from 
Cynthia's arm ; whereupon the girl flashed 
out an ejaculation, almost an appeal — 

"You desert me too, do you, Clara?" 

"No, no, dearest, darling Cynthia, I don't," 
said Clara, almost weeping. " It is only that 
I am afraid about what the Head will da 
The last time a girl broke out of bounds, she 
was very nearly— expelled. And I heard it said 
that if it occurred again. Miss Ellerslie would 
expel the girl — for the sake of example." 

Cynthia dtood still ; perhaps because they 
had reached the door of the house, perhaps 
because she was struck by the information that 
she had just received. 

"I was away just then; I had forgotten 
about Louisa Carr although I heard at the 
time," she said. 

"Yes, you were at home with measles, so 
you did not hear the lecture we all had. I 
never heard the Head jaw as she did then. 
Louisa Carr went out at night, which made 
things worse, you know. You might remind 
the Head that you weren't here when all that 
fuss happened, so you didn't know ** 
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" Clara ! I did know. It would be mean to 
say that" 

" No talking in the corridors or on the stair- 
cases, please," Miss Smith's prim voice was 
heard to say, for by this time the two girls 
were standing inside the hall upon which the 
garden door, as it was usually called, opened. 
"Whose voices did I hear? Yours^ Clara?" in 
a tone of extreme surprise. " Oh, and Cynthia 
Leyton," in the tone of one who had expected 
as much. ^ You had better go and change as 
quickly as possible, Cynthia Leyton; Miss 
EUerslie wishes to see you in her room." 

"Hadn't I better go to her at once?" said 
Cynthia, flushing a little. 

** Certainly not You have been Jong enough 
here to know that you are expected to change 
your gymnasium costume before you go to 
Miss EUerslie's room — wherever else you may 
choose to appear in it" 

** It is a very becoming costume, I believe," 
said Cynthia, with a touch of impertinence in 
her tone. " I should think that Miss EUerslie 
would like to see me in it, so that she may 
judge of the effect" 

"Do what I tell you, if you please," said 
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Miss Smith, with dignity; and Cynthia ran 
upstairs, laughing defiantly, while Clara, follow- 
ing mpre slowly, reflected on the fact that 
Miss Smith had not threatened Cynthia with 
the usual loss of marks for breaking the rule of 
silence in the corridor. It was a bad sign, she 
considered. The probability was that Miss 
Smith was persuaded that she need never give 
Cynthia marks — good or bad — again, because 
Miss EUecslie had decided that a girl who 
broke the rules of the school so often must be 
expelled. 

It was this conviction that sent Clara 
Harcourt upstairs with a troubled mind and a 
sinking heart It was quite evident that Miss 
Smith looked upon Cynthia's fate as a forgone 
conclusion. There was a little smirk of triumph 
even upon her clever, disagreeable face. Miss 
Smith would evidently be delighted to see poor 
Cynthia expelled, and Clara was so depressed 
by this reflection that she cried her eyes out 
and was obliged to go to bed with a headache 



CHAPTER II 



IN CONFIDENCE 



It was quite a charming little figure that 
presented itself at the door of Miss EUerslie's 
room. The seige costume had been replaced 
by a white frock — cotton only, but cool-looking 
and appropriate — and Cynthia's golden-brown 
hair was tied back with a blue ribbon. She 
was the very incarnation of school-girl meekness 
and modesty as she waited for Miss Ellerslie's 
permission to advance. 

Miss Ellerslie was writing at a large desk, 
and did not for a moment or two raise her eyes. 
She was a tall, serious-looking woman nearly 
fifty years of age, with a manner which could 
be very imposing on occasions, and harmonised 
with the general aspect of her oval Madonna- 
like face, her level dark eyebrows and beautiful 
dark eyes, her slightly waving dark hair, parted 

3 '' 
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in the middle and loosely knotted up at the 
back of her head. She dressed handsomely, 
though in almost too mature a fashion; and 
she was the object alternately of abject fear 
and equally abject adoration from her pupils, 
according to their conduct and capability. She 
had silently noted from the very first that 
Cynthia neither feared nor adored her, and 
she had always a secret liking for the girls who 
showed so independent a spirit ; but she never 
betrayed any favouritism, and Cynthia, who 
was more often en pinitenu than any girl in 
the school, would have been amazed to know 
that its principal really liked and trusted her. 

She finished her letter, enclosed it in an 
envelope, stamped and directed it, with the 
greatest deliberation; then she asked Cynthia 
to ring the bell for a maid-servant, to whom she 
delivered the letter with a request that it should 
be posted immediately. 

These proceedings, trivial enou|;h in them- 
selves, were fraught with meaning. When 
Miss Ellerslie was obliged to speak severely 
to one of her girls, she always kept them 
waiting for some minutes ; not only to subdue 
them a little, but in order that they might 
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subdue themselves. A girl who came in 
trembling and tearful gained calmness : the 
rebellious spirits had time wherein to contain 
themselves : the most callous might even — 
at the end of ten minutes — be troubled by 
doubts as to their past conduct and future 
fate. 

But when MisS EUerslie at last allowed her 
grave eyes to rest upon Cynthia's face, she 
found on it no trace of fear nor even of 
rebelliousness. The smiling eyes, the small, 
pale features were as imperturbable as usual; 
so much so, indeed, that Miss EUerslie 
experienced a sense of shock. Surely it would 
have been only right, only decent, for Cynthia 
Leyton to show some sign of shame or distress 
when she had broken one of the most stringent 
rules of the school I 

" Have you nothing to say to me, Cynthia ? ** 
Miss EUerslie said at last, when she was a little 
tired of waitiAg. 

" I don't think so," said Cynthia frankly, 
"Gertie Knight seems to have told you all 
about it" 

'^ She has not told me what made j^ou start 
upon this extraordinary expedition, my dear. 
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She had told me that you took her with you — 
rathar against her will" 

" What a little liar ! " said Cynthia, to herself 
— but Miss Ellerslie heard* "I don't know how 
to explain exactly," she said, rather lamely. 
" I just wanted to go— for the fun of the thing. 
Gertie was with me, and I knew that if I didn't 
take her she would rush back to the house and 
tell everybody that I had gone over the fence. 
So I took her with me — to save trouble." 

" Where were the other girls ? " 

'' In the playing-field. There was a game 
going on, and Miss Curtis was watching it I 
don't think any one missed, us. If Gertie 
hadn't " 

Suddenly she stopped short 

** If Gertie had not told me, you mean that 
you would have continued to deceive us 
all, and not say that you had been out of 
bounds?" said Miss Ellerslie, with a serious 
look. 

Cynthia gave a little jump. " Deceive ! " she 
said. " I never deceived anybody. I held my 
tongue — that was all." 

''But you meant me to look upon you as 
trustworthy and obedient, when you knew you 
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were not Yes, I call that a kind of deceit, 
Cynthia; or should I say hypocrisy?" 

C)mthia's face had begun to quiver, in spite 
of her resolution not to give way. She could 
not bear to hear these false accusations. 

" I didn't mean it — I didn't look at it in 
that way ; I daresay I should have told you if 
Gertie hadn't come to you first . . . you know 
I always do tell you things in the long 
run!" said C)aithia, endeavouring to justify 
herself. 

" Yes, you have done so hitherto. But nearly 
two days have elapsed, Cynthia, and you have 
not been near me. I must say I was expecting 
you." 

"Expecting me? But Gertie told you only 
this afternoon — " 

" I knew all about it on Tuesday evening — 
the day when you made your expedition to the 
golf-links," said Miss Ellerslie, quite calmly. 
"You forget that I have many friends and 
acquaintances — and perhaps a few enemies — in 
the town. They hastened to inform me that 
two girls had been seen on the links in the 
gymnastic dress adopted by the girls of this 
school." 
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"It's a very pretty costume," said Cynthia 
doggedly, ** Nobody need mind seeing it" 

** It 19 quite pretty, and not at all remarkable 
even for walking or cycling: that is not the 
point," said Miss EUerslie, with firmness. 
" What you did was to go far beyond the limits 
allowed you ; ' to break bounds/ as we some- 
times say. It did not matter whether you 
went in ordinary dress, dr in the gymnastic 
suit ; in either case you broke a rule which 
has to be very stringently kept. The costume 
caused you to be easily recognised — but that 
did not matter. The disobedience was what 
mattered, Cynthia." 

" But — it is such a — such a — silly rule," 
stammered Cynthia. 

"Wiser people than you have made it, my 
child." 

"If there were any use in it " 

"There is use. But again, that is not the 
point To submit, without understanding the 
wisdom or reasonableness of a rule, is some- 
times the soul of discipline. Does a soldier 
argfue with his superior officer ? No, he 
obeys." 

Cynthia drew a long breath. 
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* If s awfully hard to do — to obey when you 
don't see the reason of a thing." 

" But you are not a small child, Cyn^k ; you 
must see that it would be very inadvisable for 
schoolg^irls to be allowed to wander all over 
the town and in the neighbourhood at their 
own sweet will Tm afraid there would not . 
be much work done, were that allowed." Miss 
Ellerslie gently shook her head. " There must 
be rules and customs and even limitations for 
young people, wherever they are, whether they 
are at home or at school And I am sure 
that your own good sense will make you see 
this for yourself." 

"I don't know whether I have any good 
sense," said Cynthia, looking really troubled. 
*• I sometimes think I have — when I don't 
want anything very much; but the moment I 
want something, all the good resolutions and 
the reasonableness and the good sense seem 
to vanish away. I only know that I want that 
one thing, and that I must have it" 

" Did it ever occur to you to ask yourself 
what the world would be like if we all behaved 
in that way ? " 

" No," said Cynthia honestly, " it didn't" 
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^ What a world of fighting, of fierce selfish 
instinct, of brute-beast cruelty, it would be!" 
said Miss Ellerslie, in a low tone, as if speaking 
to herself rather than to Cynthia. " If we all 
indulged ourselves to the top of our bent, what 
would become of the weak and feeble, the 
children and the old people? Your world 
would be a terrible place, Cynthia." 

^I don't understand. I never thought I 
was selfish. I am sure I like to help other 
people," said Cynthia indignantly. 

"Even when you feel that you must have 
some one thing, in spite of all that may stand 
in your way?" 

Cynthia frowned and looked down, pressing 
her fingers into the palm of her hand. 

''I didn't mean that I should — sacrifice — 
people to my wishes," she said. 

"There would be a great danger of your 
doing so. Remember, dear, when next you 
want anything very badly — remember to ask 
yourself whether you are not selfishly desirous 
of your own way. Learn to give up I " 

"That I shall never do," said Cynthia 
decidedly. "Not so much because I don't 
want to, but because I shall never think of it 
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in time. Do you mean that if I had thought 
of other people I should not have gone to the 
golf-links?" 

" I am sure of it, my dear." Then, seeing 
the puzzled look on Cynthia's face, she added, 
more lightly, " But you have not told me about 
it yet ; you have not explained to me how the 
idea came into your head. Sit down com- 
fortably and tell me about it." 

"Oh," said Cynthia brightly, "it was you 
yourself who put it into my head!" 

"I?" exclaimed the schoolmistress, opening 
her eyes. 

" It was the history lecture that did it. Do 
you remember that you gave us a long talk 
about Westminster Abbey and its associations ? 
You told us a good deal about people who 
were buried there ; and you read us bits out 
of a book ; and there is a stone in the Abbey 
to Bess Russell, who was nfiaid- of- honour to 
Queen Elizabeth " 

" Yes, though what that has to do with your 
expedition " 

" I was coming to that. She is called * the 
child of Westminster ' — * the child of the Abbey,' 
isn't she ? And she died of a decline when 
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she was quite young. But at one tinie she 
and a(iother girl got into great disgrace because 
they went by themselves into the gallery to 
see the gentleman play ^ballanl whatever that 
may be. Now, don't you see what happened ? 
I was Westminster Bess." 

"You imagined yourself in her place?" said 
Miss Ellerslie, with more interest than under- 
standing. 

" More than that I was Bess herself. When 
I like a character in a book, I often make 
myself into tteit person for days and days," 
said Cynthia breathlessly. ** And I forget 
that nobody knows the particular person that 
I am just at that moment. I often get into 
trouble that way. You don't think me very 
silly, do you?" 

'' No, dear, though I think your imagination 
wants bridling. Well, you were Bess of West- 
minster, were you ? " 

"Yes, and I did so want to go into the 
gallery and see the gentlemen playing ballonl^ 
said Cynthia. "So I told Gertie she was the 
other maid-of-honour and we would go — never 
mind what the Queen said ! — ^and I knew 
some people were playing golf on the links, 
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and I called it ballon^ and made believe that 
we were going to watch it" 

**Oh, I see, that was what Gertie meant,** 
said Miss Ellerslie slowly. ^ I could not quite 
understand her story ; I thought it had to do 
with — air balloons." 

** Gertie is such a little donkey ! " said 
Cynthia, with contempt " We watched the 
golf players for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then I fanciecf t1\at they stared at us, so 
we turned round and came home again, saying 
how angry the Queen would be if she knew " 

"Of course you knew that Gertie thought 
you alluded to me when you spoke of the 
Queen," said Miss Ellerslie. There was an 
odd look of relief on her face, and her lips 
wore a curious little smile. Cynthia s^red 
and coloured violently. 

" Oh good gracious, but she couldn't ! Why, 
I spoke of the Queen as if she were the biggest 
tyrant that ever lived — cruel, implacable, vain 
yet cold — aM the things that history books tell 
us, you know " 

" And, my dear Cynthia, Gertie Knight was 
under the impression all the time that you were 
abusing me." 
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« Your 

Cynthia got up from her chair, looking half- 
perplexed, half-hurt, tried to speak intelligibly 
and failed ; then burst into sudden tears, and 
flung herself at Miss Ellerslie's feet 

"But I wouldn't — ^you know I wouldn't!" 
she stormed. "You know I would not say 
a word against you — not a word that I wouldn't 
say to your face ! You, like- Queen Elizabeth? 
And Gertie to think I was calling you cruel 
and — and cold — and for you to believe her! 
Oh, that's worse than all ! " 

" I did not quite believe it," Miss EUerslie 
answered quietly. " I thought there must be 
some misunderstanding, because I have always 
found you honourable and straightforward, and 
I did not think you would speak against me 
to one of the younger children in the school. 
Evidently, however, Gertie was completely 
mystified ; and it would be well for you to 
speak to her and tell her that you did not mean 
anything of the kind." 

" rU make her understand fast enough," 
muttered Cynthia. 

"But you must do it gently, Cynthia; you 
must treat her with proper consideration. No 
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scx^lding, no shakings no black looks and hard 
words. Remember that it was your faylt, more 
than hers." 

"I'll try," said Cynthia, in an injured tone, 
"but Fm afraid I shall be obliged to tell her 
that she's a little idiot. Why, when I talked 
about Queen Elizabeth, should she imagine 
that I meant you ? " 

"Perhaps you forget that my name also 
is Elizabeth," said Miss Ellerslie, with a 
smile. 

"She couldn't possibly have thought that I 
meant you. You, who are always so kind and 
good to us — and we're all such little beasts I 
Oh, I know you don't like that word ; it just 
slipped out Won't you forgive me, dear Miss 
Ellerslie? — for going to the golf-links, I mean, 
and making such a mess of thing^." 

" My dear, I forgive you fully and freely, as 
far as I am concerned," said Miss Ellerslie, 
stroking back the girl's cloud of waving hair. 
"But you know, I am not the person whose 
foi^veness has to be sought You forget that 
this is a school with a Council and separate 
committees of management You know that, 
surely ? " 
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"Y — yes; but that has nothing to do with 
us, has it ? " 

" Only in this way — that when certain rules 
are broken, the offence has to be reported. 
Your going to the golf-links with Gertie, in 
the dress which you do not wear outside the 
garden and gymnasium, is a thing impossible 
to conceal" 

"The dress is very pretty!" said Cynthia 
wilfully. 

•* Oh yeSf there is nothing against the dress 
in itself; it is pretty, quiet and becoming; but 
rules must be kept, my dear. * 

*• And must you tell the Committee ? " 

" I have already had two letters from 
members of the Committee, remonstrating with 
me about the behaviour of two of my girls," 
said Miss Ellerslie, a little drily. " I am afraid 
there is no chance of escape." 

" I remember that Lily Cornish had to appear 
before the Committee to be — reprimanded," said 

Cynthia uncomfortably ; "but I did not think 

Will they want me to appear, Miss Ellerslie ? " 

" I am sure they will, Cynthia." 

" And what will they do ? " 

" I cannot tell you. But I am very much 
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afraid, Cynthia, that they will say that I have 
been too lenient already, and that you must 
be sent away." 

" Expelled ? Oh, they won't say that, surely. 
Miss EUerslie ! " 

" I will try to speak in your favour, my dear 
child, because I don't think you mean badly ; 
but, unfortunately, you have a great deal of 
influence with your companions, and when 
you thoughtlessly break a rule a good many 
others take you for an example and break 
rules too." 

"Pm sure I don't want them to?" said 
Cynthia ruefully. 

" Ah, my dear, you forget that example tells ! 
And you don't realise your influence over 
others." 

"But I don't want to have any influence! 
I hate influencing people 1 I never mean to 
influence anybody." 

Miss EUerslie looked kindly but rather sadly 
at the protesting, indignant girl. 

"Listen, Cynthia, and try to understand,' 
she said. "My dear, I may not have the 
chance of talking to you many more times ^" 

"Why not? You are not going away, are 
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you, dear Miss Ellerslie ? " said Cynthia, with 
perfect innocence. 

For a moment Miss Ellerslie's lips quivered, 
as if with a smile; then her face grew very 
grave again. 

" You forget, dear, you forget — that it is you 
who may have to go." 

Cynthia's flower-like face suddenly flushed 
from brow to chin. 

" You mean that I am sure to be expelled ? " 
she said. 

'' I am afraid there is a danger of it" 

"You'll speak for me, won't you, Miss 
Ellerslie? You'll tell them that I'm not so 
bad as I seem, won't you?" 

" I will do my best for you, Cynthia, indeed 
I will. But I want you to listen to me just 
now while I speak for a moment about your 
influence on others. It is no use for you to 
spurn the responsibility laid upon you. You 
always will influence the people you meet — 
when you grow up more than now — and no 
effort on your part will prevent it" 

" I shall keep myself away from other people," 
said Cynthia. " I needn't ask them to do things 
or talk to them about — about their souls ! " 
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"Certainly not; it would be a very bad 
thing if you did. Influence is a very different 
thing from that, Cynthia. It flows from you 
unconsciously. What you do and what you say 
for your own pleasure is what influences people, 
not what you do and say for their benefit It 
is what you yourself are that influences people 
for good or bad. Therefore, if you want to 
do good to others, my child, be good and true 
yourself. Even if you never gave any one a 
word of counsel, never had the opportunity of 
teaching or speaking openly for what is right, 
your inner self could speak, would diffuse an in- 
fluence — like the aura which surrounds certain 
oi^anisms in the dark. It is always so. The 
real influence we exert on others comes from 
our inmost selves. So it behoves all of us 
to be careful of those inner selves, for we reveal 
them — unconsciously — in a thousand ways, to 
all the world." 

"And my influence — is bad for the others, 
then ? " said Cynthia slowly. 

"I hope not 6ad. But think it over; Aave 
you been careful enough of that inner self of 
yours ? " 

Cynthia stood silent, frowning a little, but 

4 
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with perplexity only, not with ill-temper, as 
Miss Ellerslie was quick to remark. 

'Til think ^* she said at last, with vigorous 
emphasis, ^but I don't know that it will be 
much good. You see, I am generally pre- 
tending to be somebody else, and it is seldom 
that I think of myself just as a g^rl at school" 

" Ah, yes. Perhaps that has been your mis- 
take, Cynthia.'* 

" But you won't let them expel me, will you. 
Miss Ellerslie, dear? Poor Aunt Mildred — 
what would she do?" 

*' I will do all I can for you, dear ; but yo\x 
must remember that the Committee decides 
by a majority of votes, which I shall not be 
able to control." 

" But you can influence them," said Cynthia, 
with twinkling eyes; and in spite of herself 
Miss Ellerslie was obliged to laugh. 



CHAPTER III 



THE SENTENCE 



Cynthia never knew how hard Miss Ellerslie 
worked on her behalf. Indeed, she was disposed 
to think that her schoolmistress was a little 
remiss, since she did not go to the extreme 
limit which Cynthia almost expected — that of 
threatening to resign her post if Cynthia were 
not allowed to return to the school after the 
holidays. Very possibly the idea of resorting 
to so stringent a measure never entered Miss 
Ellerslie's head, for she was eminently calm 
and law-abiding by nature, and much as she 
sympathised with the freaks of Cynthia's 
imagination, she sincerely thought that 
Cynthia's influence over the younger girls was 
bad, and that the school would be more 
peaceable vrithout her. Therefore, although 
she did her best, by private persuasion, to 

35 
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soften the hearts of various members of the 
Council and of die Committee appointed to 
consider the case, she made no public protest 
against their verdict and acquiesced, sorrowfully 
but dumbly, in their decision — ^that Cynthia 
Leyton's relations should be communicated 
with and requested to remove her at the end of 
the term. This was, of course, better than a 
formal expulsion, and the severity of the 
sentence was mitigated, to some extent, by the 
(act that it was not publicly announced. This 
was owing, chiefly, to Miss Ellerslie's foresight, 
for she feared almost a mutiny in the school if 
it were known three weeks before the end of 
the term that Cynthia was to be removed. It 
would be bad enough, she knew, when they 
reassembled after the summer holidays and 
when she herself would publicly have to explain 
that Cynthia's defiance of rules had made it 
impossible for her to be readmitted ; but for the 
present the schoolgirls were kept in ignorance 
of the Council's decision, and even Cynthia was 
told only that her aunt would receive a letter 
from the secretary soon after the beginning of 
the holidays. 
To some girls this period of suspense would 
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have been one of torture, and even Cynthia was 
not free from qualms. It was evident, indeed, 
that she was not going to be formally expelled 
from the school, or the sentence would have 
been pronounced at once; but she wondered, 
now and then, at the silence which school- 
mistress and teachers alike preserved upon the 
subject Once she approached Miss Ellerslie 
with questions ; but received no answer. 

"You will hear in time," was all that the 
schoolmistress would say. " Of course, Cynthia, 
you cannot expect that wilful disobedience can 
be tolerated." 

" I know," said Cynthia, standing her ground, 
** that they consider it an awful crime ; but 
you know that really, Miss Ellerslie, it 
was not" 

For a moment Miss Ellerslie was inclined to 
smile ; but she was so vexed and disturbed by 
the whole business that instead of smiling, she 
spoke rather sharply. 

"It would be better if you showed a little 
more regret for your behaviour, instead of 
defending it, as you do, Cynthia," 

Cynthia retired, rather in dismay, and seeking 
the society of her favourite companion, Clara 
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Harcourty she discoursed with her upon all the 
possibilities of the future. 

** The Head's got something up her sleeve," 
pronounced Clara. ''She would not be so 
snappy if she hadn't" 

"But thafs just what I object to" said 
Cynthia. " If they want to make an example 
of me, as they call it, why don't they do it at 
once and get it over ? As it is, they are worry- 
ing my life out with extra work and impositions 
and all sorts of things and I am disqualified for 
any of the prizes. I think they might let it 
stop there, for I did intend to get the history 
prize this term." 

"It is very tiresome of them," said Clara 
soothingly. " But I expect they are only 
doing it to worry you, and you will be 
formally forgiven and reinstated at the 
end of the term. I shouldn't think they 
could keep anything hanging over you till 
then." 

" Miss EUersHe wouldn't," said Cynthia ; "but 
it is so different when there is a committee. 
They don't seem to consider you personally. 
They only talk about the welfare of the school 
and all that rot I nearly laughed in their faces 
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when they had me up in the committee-room 
and lectured me." 

" There wouldn't have been much chance for 
you, if you had," said Clara unsympathetically. 
" That is the worst of you. You never look as 
though you minded what people said or did. 
Now, if you had cried and looked penitent and 
said that you were sorry and would not do it 
again, I daresay they would have let you oflf." 

" Perhaps they would," said Cynthia, a little 
ruefully. "For I know Miss Ellerslie was 
awfully disappointed at the end, because, you 
see, I managed to make everybody twice as 
angry with me as they had been before, and 
that was perhaps unnecessary." 

"How did you make them angry?" said 
Clara curiously. 

" Oh, I don't know," said Cynthia, considering 
the matter. " One of them asked me whether 
I did not see the impropriety of getting over 
the wall and running away to the links with 
Gertie, and when I said No, I did not see that 
it mattered very much, you should have seen 
their faces ! They all looked so fearfully 
shocked." 

"But why didn't you say Yes, you silly 
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thing? Of course that was just die way to 
irritate them." 

"Well, they can't expect me to tell lies to 
please them," said Cynthia flippantly. "Why 
didn't they let me alone? If they choose to 
ask me questions, I must answer according to 
my lights, and I certainly don't think it a very 
awful thing to do, and there was not the 
slightest harm in it" 

" It made people talk," said Clara shrewdly, 
" and you know the Committee and the Council 
people don't like that I believe there was even 
a paragraph in the local paper about the two 
schoolgirls in * smart golfing costume,' as they 
called it, who appeared on the links the other 
day." The lines on Cynthia's face relaxed into 
laughing curves. 

" How delightful ! " she said. " I wish I had 
seen it How do you know about it, Clara ? " 

"My brother sent it to me," said Clara, 
drawing out her purse, from which she produced 
a tiny, discoloured scrap of newspaper and a 
folded letter. "I told you that Granville was 
staying at a house not far off, didn't I ? He 
saw the paper and cut out the paragraph and 
sent it to me. He wanted to know if I was one 
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of the adventurous young ladies, and he says 
that you created quite a sensation." 

"What rubbish! Let me see the news- 
paper," said Cynthia, rather crossly, and she 
took the cutting from her friend's hand and 
read it with considerable interest It was one 
of the usual manufactured and rather ill-natured 
paragraphs which are sometimes to be found in 
third-rate journals. It stated that "great interest 
had been aroused in the minds of the golfers on 
the links, on a certain day in June, by the 
appearance of two young ladies on the course, 
supposed, at first, to be professional players, 
since they wore a charming dress, evidently 
adapted from some 'rational costume.' Dis- 
appointment, however, was intense, when it was 
discovered that these girl-errants were merely 
pupils from the Ross Craig School, in the dress 
which had been adopted when hockey and 
cricket were to be played in the grounds," and 
the writer went on to suggest " that the school 
council might find a new way of advertising, by 
sending their prettiest girl-students periodically 
through the town with a placard on their 
backs expounding the advantages of the higher 
education for women." 
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"Just the sort of thing to make the Council 
angry," said Clara. 

"They must be a set of stupid old fogies/' 
said Cynthia, "to take any notice of what a 
paper like this says. I am astonished at your 
brother for sending it to you. I thought from 
what you told me about him that he would have 
had more sense ! " 

"Why, Cynthia," said Clara, looking at her 
friend's blazing cheeks and eyes in alarm, " I 
don't think Granville was to blame. Of course 
he heard other people talking about it, and he 
wanted to know who it was; but there is no 
doubt of it — a paragraph like that is the very 
thing to do you harm with the Committee. 
You see, there was a good deal of opposition 
to the starting of this school, about ten years 
ago, and there is always a party against it 
Charminster is rather a dull, out-of-the-way 
hole, and people with any public spirit or desire 
for a, better education for g^irls are generally 
looked on with disfavour. I have heard of this 
from Granville, you know, because he is well 
acquainted with a good many people in the 
town, and of course we do not live very far 
away." 
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"You will be leaving soon, won't you, 
Clara ? " said Cynthia abruptly ; for Clara 
was nearly seventeen and looked even older 
than her years. 

" I shall try to hold on until I am eighteen," 
said Clara cheerfully ; " especially if you are 
here." 

" ^ I am here ? " repeated Cynthia. ** But I 
suppose I am sure to be here. I was to stay 
until I was old enough to be a help in the 
school, don't you know," and she made a 
grimace of loathing which was so irresistibly 
funny that Clara was obliged to laugh. 

" I don't believe you will ever be a help," she 
said roundly, " and I think the Council begins to 
realise that fact. No, I cannot feel at all sure 
that you are certain to be here another year, 
Cynthia." 

*• I wonder what I shall do then," said Cynthia, 
for once looking a little anxious. " You see, I 
am not nearly clever enough or old enough to 
begin to teach yet, and my aunt won't like my 
coming home for good. I suppose now," she 
went on, a little wistfully, " that when you leave 
school everybody will be delighted and you will 
go about a great deal and enjoy yourself? " 
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**Oh yes, I suppose so," Clara answered 
calmly. It did not occur to her to have any 
doubts upon the subject. "Mamma is very 
anxious for me to be at home because she 
says she has no one to go out with, and papa 
says he is looking forward to the long rides 
that we always take together, and of course 
there is always plenty for an only girl to do 
when her mother's delicate and there is a rather 
big house to look after. Miss Ellerslie wanted 
me to go to one of the women's colleges, but I 
said that it would never do. I think my father 
would have a fit if I suggested such a thing." 

"I don't think my aunt wants me at home 
at all," said Cynthia meditatively. "For the 
last two or three years I have not seen very 
much of her because she was ill for a long 
time and Miss Ellerslie kept me here all the 
vac. last summer, and last Christmas I went 
on a visit, and the Christmas before — ^why, of 
course, I had the measles then, and stayed 
here. I seem hardly to know what my aunt's 
home is like ; but of course, if they are going 
to expel me," she added indignantly, "I shall 
have to get to know it, because there is actually 
no other place but my aunt's to which I can go." 
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Clara embraced her aflfectionately. ''You 
shall come and stay with us," she said: ''I 
shall make mamma ask you next Christmas, 
and I declare I won't stay at school any longer 
if you go, Cynthia. Why, it would not be the 
same thing at all if you were away. You know 
you are quite the life of the place." 

" Yes, I believe," said Cynthia, with conscious 
rectitude, " that they would all be awfully dull 
without me. At the same time, I think it is 
stupid of them to keep me hanging on without 
knowing whether they are going to pass it over 
with a lecture or whether they are really going 
to do something dreadful. Really, if I were 
nervous, I should have worried myself into a 
frightful state by this time. Look at Gertie 
Knight I believe she spends half her time 
in crying." 

" And I -am sure she need not trouble herself," 
said Clara, with scorn. "They won't do any- 
thing to her. She is a poor, innocent victim 
who was led astray by your bad example, my 
dear; so, you see, you will have to bear the 
blame for two, not only for yourself." 

"That is hard lines, isn't it?" said Cynthia 
cheerfully. And she certainly looked so im- 
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disturbed by her present position of uncertainty 
that even Miss Ellerslie scarcely knew how to 
take her and thought that the girl could not 
have much feeling after alL 

But the fact was that Cynthia was wilfully 
closing her eyes to all that might occur. The 
faculty of imagination which had led her into 
so many scrapes had the advantage of lifting 
her mind, to some extent, above the smaller 
motives and incidents of the ordinary world 
It scarcely seemed possible to her that the 
Council would take her small misdeeds very 
seriously, and she set her face against a serious 
view of the matter and resolved to believe that 
all would yet be well Removal from the 
school would mean far more to her than to 
Clara Harcourt or to Gertie Knight 

Clara was the daughter of a successful 
speculator ; Gertie's parents were ordinary 
tradespeople in town ; Cynthia was entirely 
dependent upon the kindness of her aunt, 
whose scanty income afforded small margin 
for the luxuries of life. It certainly would 
be a definite misfortune if her school career 
was cut short and she was sent back to drag 
on a monotonous existence in the house of 
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Miss Mildred Parker. The prospect was so 
alarming that she wilfully closed her eyes to 
it and behaved as though it did not exist 

The three weeks which remained before the 
end of the term dragged their slow length 
along. The grand prize-day with its concert 
and gymnastic performances and crowd of 
relations and friends was soon over, and it 
was not until the close of that day that 
Cynthia received any precise information as 
to whether her fault were to be condoned or 
stringently punished. 

It was in the twilight of the long June day 
when the guests were dispersing and the girls 
were looking forward to the festive supper with 
which the prize-day always terminated, that 
Cynthia received a summons to the head mis- 
tress's room. 

She had been the gayest of the gay, although 
she had received no prizes and had been 
debarred from joining in the gymnastic per- 
formances that her soul loved. But when she 
received this summons her heart suddenly fell 
within her. It seemed to her as if she knew 
that the end of her happy days at school had 
come. 
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She found three persons in Miss Ellerslie's 
room — Miss EUersIie herself, a Mr. Pearson, 
who was the chairman of the managing com- 
mittee, and a lady in black whom Cynthia 
recognised, with infinite dismay, as her aunt 
Mildred. But she looked quite unmoved. She 
greeted her aunt without familiarity and waited 
to hear what was going to be said to her, with 
head erect and eyes rather scornfully fixed upon 
Miss Ellerslie's grave countenance. 

" After careful consideration of the case," Mr. 
Pearson said, as if he continued a subject which 
had been begun before Cynthia's entrance, " the 
Committee have decided that the latest escapade 
of the girl you mentioned to us, Cynthia — 
Cynthia Leyton, is it not? — cannot be passed 
over, Miss Ellerslie. You will remember that 
there was a somewhat similar case a couple 
of years ago, and we must, therefore, make a 
firm stand and show that the rules of the school 
are not to be disregarded with impunity. Had 
it been a first offence, we should have regarded 
it more favourably ; but on looking over the 
school records we find that Cynthia Leyton 
has very frequently incurred censure, and al- 
though in deference to the wishes of Miss 
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Ellerslie, who has done her best to procure 
the young lady's pardon, there is to be no 
formal expulsion, yet the Committee think best 
to recommend that Miss Leyton's relations 
should be asked to find another school for 
her after the close of this term. In a smaller 
establishment, perhaps, where there are not 
such strict rules. Miss Leyton may find it 
easier to conform to scholastic routine, and as 
she will be simply removed, without expulsion, 
there will be no slur upon her, and she will, no 
doubt, be received at any other school which 
her guardians may choose for her. That, I 
b^ to state, is the decision of the Committee," 
and then he shut up a note-book at which he 
had been glancing, with a bang, bowed politely, 
and went away. It was quite evident that 
appeal was useless, for he was only the 
mouthpiece of the managing committee, and 
all that could be done was to listen to him 
in silence. 

Then Miss Parker spoke. She was a small, 
meagre, thin-faced woman, in a rusty black 
dress and cape, and a black bonnet that had 
veered slightly to one side, over the sandy hair 
that was strained back from her forehead. She 

5 
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looked at Cynthia with a cold and fishy eye, 
and said, not without vindictiveness — 

"You have had your chance in the world, 
Cynthia, and you have thrown it away. I 
can do no more for you. Of course you will 
come home with me and we must make the 
best of it ; but there will be no more school 
for you, and if you cannot work with your head 
you must work with your hands. That is all I 
have to say." 

"Thank you. Aunt Mildred," said Cynthia 
quietly, and Miss Ellerslie, looking at her with 
something like a pang of dread, felt that the 
verdict which had gone forth was likely to 
be productive of more harm than good. 



CHAPTER IV 



CYNTHIA AT HOME 



Cynthia was at home — to all the home that 
remained to her. She had left the school with 
Miss Parker on the evening of the prize-day, 
taking only a few necessaries in a bag, and, 
with Miss Ellerslie's permission, asking for the 
rest of her things to be packed and sent after 
her. Miss EUerslie, grieved and pained for the 
girl, made everything as easy as she could. She 
saw that it was impossible for Cynthia to return 
to her companions ; her nerves were all a-strain, 
and an attempt to hide her over-wrought 
feelings might have ended in a complete break- 
down which would be bad for her and for every- 
body else. Nobody but the watchful Clara 
knew that she was going, and flew out into 
the hall— quite against the rules — at the last 

moment to throw her arms round Cynthia's 
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neck, and ask her why she was going, and 
what had the Committee done, and — was she 
expelled ? 

Miss EUerslie tried to check the questions, 
but they were poured out in a stream before she 
could interfere. Then she saw Cynthia's little 
pale face harden suddenly, and heard her reply 
in the quietest of tones — 

" No, I'm not expelled. I'm leaving early — 
because my aunt's here. Go back to the music- 
room, you're missing all the fun." 

Miss EUerslie drew back and did not say 
a word. There was a touch of ma^animity 
in poor Cynthia's resolve that Clara's enjoy- 
ment should not be disturbed. After all, she 
had said what was perfectly true : she was not 
to be expelled, only quietly " removed " from the 
school. 

Clara, not knowing the distinction, beamed 
with satisfaction, and watched her friend depart 
with smiles upon her face. When she turned 
back from the front door she was rather startled 
to find Miss EUerslie just behind her ; for she 
knew that — in term-time at least — she had 

oken a rule. She started, blushed a little, 

td then laughed. 
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•* Tm very sorry," she said, " but I couldn't 
help it And — and the term's over." 

" It was natural, dear. Run away now to the 
others," said Miss Ellerslie, and Clara thought 
how fagged and sorrowful she seemed. She 
paused, wishing she could think of something 
sympathetic and affectionate to say, for Clara 
was fond of the head-mistress ; but Miss 
Ellerslie turned away with a parting wave 
of the hand, and entered her own sitting-room. 
Clara returned rather slowly to her friends, 
feeling sure that there was a mystery ; for why 
had Cynthia looked so pale and strange ? And 
Miss Ellerslie had undoubtedly tears in her 
eyes when she told Clara to run away. But 
as yet no explanation was forthcoming, either 
to Clara or anybody else. It was reserved 
for the beginning of the year's session, in 
October. And Clara wondered much that all 
through that summer holiday her friend Cynthia 
did not write. 

But Cynthia had no heart for letter-writing. 
She had never dreamed that her escapade would 
lead to so serious a result ; and she was con- 
sumed by a sense of mingled shame and injury. 
She thought she had been treated unfairly; 
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for many a worse tniqtiity of hers and of her 
companions had been visited with mtxrfa lighter 
punishment It was not for many a long year 
that she realised how far she had been made 
a scap^oat for the safety of other people. 
There had been rumours affecting the discipline 
of the school: it was necessary to make an 
awful example of somebody, and she was the 
chosen victim. She would even have been 
publicly reprimanded and expelled had not 
Miss Ellerslie threatened to resign if they 
treated Cynthia so harshly. As the mem- 
bers of the Committee had a great respect for 
Miss Ellerslie, they capitulated to a certain 
extent; they demanded that Cynthia Leyton 
should be sent away, but they agreed to attach 
no popular stigma to her, but simply notify her 
that she could not return. 

Of course the injustice of this way of treat- 
ment was what troubled Cynthia's mind at first 
She felt sore and angry and hurt. If only her 
aunt had sympathised with her at that moment, 
she would have won Cynthia's affections for 
ever ; but unfortunately Miss Parker was a 
narrow-minded woman who had very much 
disliked the girl's mother, and saw in Cynthia's 
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every action a replica of the things of 
which she had disapproved in her sister-in-law 
before Cynthia came into existence. Hence 
she treated her with a dry solemnity and 
spoke to her with an accent of implied con- 
demnation which irritated Cynthia beyond 
measure. 

"You will not find it easy to be idle here^^ 
she announced to her, when they had reached 
the little house in which Miss Parker lived. 

" We were not idle at school." 

" Indeed. I wonder I have not received 
better reports of your progress from time to 
time. However, it is no use to go back to 
questions as to your progress ; you have 
terminated your schooling by getting yourself 
expelled." 

" I was not expelled I " cried Cynthia. 

" I call it expulsion. I was asked to come 
and take you away, seeing that your influence 
was so bad for the other girls," said the little 
dried-up woman, smoothing back her sandy 
hair. ''Do you think I should invent such a 
story about you if it were not true ? " 

" I don't know," said Cynthia listlessly. 

"Then you ought to know," returned Miss 
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Parker. She had conducted Cynthia into the 
plainly-furnished sitting-room which served for 
meals and ordinary occupations ; while a most 
ornate and very chilly apartment, open only 
on great days, was designated the drawing-room. 
Cynthia had almost forgotten the rooms, and 
they looked very small and dark to her as 
she stood listening to Miss Parker and tracing 
with her toe the pattern of a brown and glisten- 
ing oil-cloth with which the floor was partially 
covered. Miss Parker's furniture had descended 
to her from her grand-parents, and was con- 
structed of mahogany and horsehair, and the 
narrow windows of her sitting-room, being close 
to the street, were protected by wire blinds — 
monstrosities, as Cynthia now recognised, which 
were unknown in any house conducted on 
hygienic principles. She gasped a little in the 
hot, close air, and for a minute or two the room 
seemed to go round with her, so that she lost 
some of the remarks which her aunt was 
making ; but by steadily grasping the back of a 
chair she kept herself erect, and presently the 
vertigo passed away and she could listen again. 
But she was faint for want of food ; for, after 
staying a night in London, whither Miss Parker 
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and her niece had betaken themselves on their 
departure from the school (an hour's ride from 
the metropolis), they had travelled by train to a 
Warwickshire station, and driven seven miles by 
omnibus, without more than a biscuit to stay 
the pangs of hunger. It was nearly four o'clock 
when they reached Miss Parker's house, and 
Cynthia, accustomed as she was to hearty and 
regular meals, felt almost famished. 

She lost a portion of Miss Parker's speech, 
but when she could listen again she heard the 
concluding sentences : — 

"And I am truly sorry to think you could 
be guilty of such ingratitude. We have all 
done our best, and now we can do no more. 
Of course you are not qualified, and never wiH 
be qualified, to teach; so you must employ 
yourself in some other way. Perhaps you 
might get needlework to do at home, or go 
out as a mother's help. At any rate, you must 
make yourself useful in the home, and if there 
is no other way of economising, we must 
dispense with a servant and do the work 
ourselves ; for I cannot afford to keep an idle 
person in the house." 

"I knew we were poor," said Cynthia, "but 
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I did not know tiiat we were as poor 
you say, Aunt Mildred." 

** How should you ? I did not intend to tell 
you. As long as you were safe at school, with 
the prospect of a profession, I did not tell you 
— I wish now that I had." 

^Yes, I wish you hadl I should perhaps 
have taken more care," said Cynthia, with 
trembling lips. "But how — how was it, then, 
that I was there — at Miss EUerslie's ? I thought 
it cost a good deal ? " 

"Your father left a little money for your 
education. The Council accepted a smaller 
sum than usual for your school fees, because 
your father had been well known as a scholar : 
Miss Ellerslie gave you food and lodging for 
nothing, because she believed that you would 
be a credit to the school. A fine credit you 
have been I " said Miss Parker contemptuously. 

Cynthia turned on her suddenly, with a flash 
of her gfray-green eyes. " What have^^w done 
for me, then?" she said, in a strained voice. 
" I thought you did everything ; but now — I 



II 



"I did all I could," said her aunt in dry, 
monotonous tones. "I clothed you; I paid 
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doctor's bills; I provided for your holidays 
sometimes. I could not have afforded to do 
more. As it is, all that has been done for you 
seems to have been thrown away." 

" If I had known — if I had known " 

And then the tears came. Hitherto, Cynthia 
had not cried : she was not one of " the crying 
sort"; but when she once began to weep she 
could not easily leave off. In spite of Miss 
Parker's admonitions — -at first prim, then 
indignant, then alarmed — she sobbed herself* 
sick, and had at last to be put to bed and 
doctored as if she were really ill. In fact. Miss 
Parker was so startled by her condition that 
she sent next morning for the doctor— old Dr. 
Dunne, who lived just outside the village t)f 
Brackenby, and was a shrewd counsellor and 
a practical, far-seeing man, although somewhat 
old-fashioned in his views — and expressed to 
him her opinion that Cynthia was hysterical. 
But Dr. Dunne did not agree with her. 

•* Hysterical I " he said, after he had inspected 
Cynthia. " Not a bit of it Suffering from over- 
fatigue and over-strain, perhaps; but all she 
wants is rest and quiet Let her do as she 
likes, and be out in the air and sunshine as 
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much as possible, and she will be right as a 
trivet in a day or two." 

But Miss Parker's version to Cynthia of the 
doctor's report was a cold assurance that she 
was perfectly well — that there was nothing the 
matter with her, and that the sooner she was 
out of bed the better. Which had not been 
exactly the impression which Dr. Dunne had 
intended to convey. 

However, Cynthia struggled from her bed 
and came downstairs, looking still very white 
and listless, but she did not go out much into 
the air and sunshine, as Dr. Dunne had recom- 
mended, for there was only a very small 
v^^table garden attached to the house, and 
Miss Parker thought it decidedly queer of 
any one to wish even to sit out-of-doors — 
especially in a vegetable garden. Certainly 
the prospect was not an alluring one. She did 
propose a brisk walk, but Cynthia was really 
unable for that amount of exertion, and 
languished in the house for the most part until 
the doctor came back again. 

"Have you been out all day?" he asked, 
bending his bushy brows upon her. 

" I have been out — a little," said Cynthia. 
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"You want a great deal of fresh air. You 
must come up to my house and see my wife, 
do you hear, Miss Cynthia? And go to your 
aunf s parson, Mr. Anstey ; be has one of the 
best gardens for its size that I have ever seen." 

" I intend to take Cynthia to Mr. Anstey's, 
one day," said Miss Parker, rather severely. " I 
hope he will talk to her for her good." 

The doctor's jaws worked, as they did when 
he was secretly amused. "I have no doubt 
he will," he answered, as he shook hands with 
Cynthia. "But my prescription is a garden, 
mind : fresh air, sunshine, grass, and- flowers." 

" I really think," said Miss Parker querulously, 
when he had disappeared from view, " that our 
poor old doctor is not quite right in his head." 

Whether he was right in the head or not, he 
was welcomed very warmly by his friends, the 
Ansteys, of whom he had spoken. Mr. Anstey 
was the minister of the one Dissenting chapel in 
the neighbourhood, a plain brick building, of 
no architectural beauty, belonging to a con- 
gregation of Independents. He was a man of 
great ability, who deserved a more commanding 
place in the world ; but his health had broken 
down under the strain of work in a great city. 
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and be had gladly welcomed a call to the quiet 
village of Brackenby, where he hoped to regain 
health and strength, as well as to employ his 
leisure in writing an important book. It was 
to him and to his wife that the doctor had 
become accustomed to appeal whenever he 
wanted help, spiritual or materiaL On this 
occasion he blundered straight into Mr. Anstey's 
sitting-room, and said — 

" There's a new case for you in the village." 

•* Who ? " said Mr. Anstey, with a smile. 

" Miss Parker's little niece, Cynthia ; she 
used to visit her aunt a good deal when she 
was a small child, but we haven't seen her 
here very lately." 

•* Is she ill ? " 

" Oh, just want of tone. She has been over- 
done. She wants plenty of air and sunshine, 
and she will get little enough of either at old 
Mildred Parker's." 

"Overworked at school," said the minister, 
with a certain amount of interest in his tone. 
He always felt an interest in people who over- 
worked themselves. 

" Hardly, I should think," replied the doctor, 
with a grin. ^TU leave you to find out what 
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IS wrong, my good friend. Miss Parker will 
tell you the facts, and you can supply the rest 
from your imagination." 

" Is there anything wrong ? " 

" Nothing seriously wrong. She's a nice girl, 
but she has a hard time before her. She's been 
sent away from school " 

"Expelled! from Ross Craig? What had 
she been doing?" cried Mrs. Anstey impul- 
sively. 

"Nothing very heinous. Gone for a walk 
out of bounds ; and the Council wanted to 
make an example. It was easier to make one 
of an orphan girl without influential friends 
than of a rich girl, whose family would have 
made a row, don't you see. She's been the 
scap^oat Miss Parker was requested to 
remove her niece at the end of the term." 

" I am sorry for Miss Parker ; she has made 
great sacrifices for that girl." 

"I am sorry for the girl!" exclaimed the 
doctor, with rising indignation. " She has been 
years at the school — she is accustomed to a 
healthy, out-of-door life — I know Ross Craig, 
and it has an excellent reputation for athletics 
— she has had companions and teachers and 
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everything that makes a schoolgirrs life 
happy; and she comes back to Miss Parker's 
stuffy little house and stufTy little ways with 
no friend and no loving mother to tide her 
over her difficulties." 

"Won't another school be found for her?" 
said Mrs. Anstey dubiously. She was not 
altogether prepossessed by Dr. Dunne's account 
of Cynthia. 

"Miss Parker says she can't afford it, and 
that Cynthia must stay at home and do the 
housework. A nice prospect for a bright, 
intelligent girl fresh from a modem girls* 
school What good will her Latin and mathe- 
matics do her now ? " 

Mr. Anstey pricked up his ears. " Latin, did 
you say? I must put her through her paces. 
She ought not to forget what she has already 
learnt" 

"Just so," said the doctor, in high good- 
humour. "Exactly the line I wanted you to 
take, Anstey. Go and advise Miss Parker 
about her; as a member of your flock she 
ought to be amenable to argument" 

Mr. Anstey shook his head rather sadly. " I 
am sometimes grieved to find," he said simply. 
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''that ailment influences human action so 
very little." 

But the doctor did not listen. He waved his 
hand gaily and departed in triumph. 

"You'll look after her! you'll see to her!" 
he cried. "My mind's at rest: I know that 
she will have the best of friends in you." 

Mrs. Anstey did not feel quite so sure of it 
She had a son of seventeen years old and a 
little invalid daughter ; and there seemed some 
risk in introducing to the house a girl of whom 
she knew so little that was good. When 
Cynthia was a small child and came to the 
Manse to play, Mrs. Anstey had been very 
fond of her ; but a big girl of fifteen who had 
just escaped public expulsion from a fine 
school like Ross Craig, and had been thrown 
back on the hands of a relation, in dire 
disgrace! But Mrs. Anstey had the kindest 
heart in the world, and after a little reflection 
she determined to go one day and call upon 
Miss Parker, and renew her acquaintance with 
Cynthia. 

But she was a busy woman and some days 
elapsed before she was able to carry out her 
design. One afternoon, between five and six, 
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she found herself in the straggling street where 
Miss Parker's house was situated, and, almost 
without consideration, walked up to it and 
knocked at the door. 

Almost as soon as she had done so she felt 
inclined to run away again. But she resisted 
her inclination, and listened attentively. The 
window of a room on the first floor was open, 
and it seemed to Mrs. Anstey that she heard 
the sound of heavy, passionate sobs proceeding 
from that direction. Then words followed, and 
in the drowsy silence of the August afternoon 
Mrs. Anstey could quite well hea^ what was said. 

" You shan't — ^you shan't ! Oh no, no, Aunt 
Mildred, please not, please don't touch it — please 
leave my hair alone." 

Then there was an odd sound, a sort of hiss 
or swish, as if a pair of big scissors were at 
work upon a material thick and soft. 

Mrs. Anstey again felt inclined to fly; but 
at that moment the door was opened to her 
by the small servant who waited on Miss 
Parker, and she was obliged to turn and speak. 

« Is Miss Parker in." 

**0h, yes 'um. She's upstairs, cuttin' Miss 
Cynthyer's 'air." 
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** Perhaps I had better call another time. 

But it was too late. Miss Parker had heard 
the knock and the voices, and herself swept 
downstairs to receive the visitor. She had a 
newspaper which seemed to contain something 
soft in her hand ; and from the room upstairs 
there issued still the sound of heavy, tempestuous 
sobbing — a sound which turned Mrs. Anstey 
almost sick with pain. She could not bear to 
hear a girl-child cry. 

^I must apologise for Cynthia," said Miss 
Parker grimly. "You can hear her crying, I 
daresay. There is nothing amiss ; it is only 
her vanity that is hurt : I have been cutting off 
some of her hair.** 

" Did it require cutting ? " 

•* There was really too much of it She 
spent a great deal of time on it ; and as she 
will have to earn her own living in a distinctly 
humble state of life, I thought it better to 
relieve her of its weight You see what a 
quantity she had " 

And Miss Parker opened the folds of the 
newspaper, without in the least suspecting the 
sort of impression she was producing on Mrs. 
Anste/s mind, and showed her a mass of 
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curling, waving, shining gold-brown hair. Poor 
Cynthia's mane t Its glory had departed, and 
Mrs. Anstey looked at the pile of tresses with 
a sensation of despair. She took up one long, 
soft, wavy lock and turned it round her finger, 
where it seemed to cling like a thing alive. 

" Oh, poor Cynthia ! " she said. 

" Poor Cynthia, indeed ! " 

And then she heard all the story ; but it was 
so much more harmless a story than Mrs. 
Anstey had anticipated, that at the end of it 
she drew a breath of relief. 

"John," she said to her husband, when she 
reached the Manse once more, ''I hope you'll 
do everything you can for that poor little thing, 
Cynthia. My blood boiled to-day when I 
heard Miss Parker speak of her. Can't you 
get her here in the mornings and let her do 
lessons with Gerard— or with Faith ? " 

" So you are conquered ? " said the minister, 
with a smile. 

For answer she unclasped her hand and 
showed him Cynthia's golden curl. 



CHAPTER V 

THE LESSON 

Cynthia made her way to the minister's house, 
on the morning after his visit, with a sensation 
of discomfort to which she was unaccustomed. 
She rather resented the cutting short of her 
usual long summer holiday ; but at the same 
time she commented to herself that it was not 
much of a holiday to be cooped up between the 
narrow walls of Miss Parker's house and con- 
demned to an everlasting round of household 
duties and needlework. For Miss Parker was 
sedulously endeavouring to teach Cynthia "how 
to make herself useful," and Cynthia particu- 
larly disliked that kind of instruction. It 
was, at any rate, an escape to get away for 
an hour or two to Mr. Anste/s house, even 
although it was only for the purpose of a dull, 
dry lesson or two, which Cynthia was sure that 

she should hate. 
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She was prejudiced against Mr. Anstey to 
begin with, in spite of his kindness towards 
her and his offer to instruct her. She was 
sorry that her aunt attended his ministry instead 
of going to the old parish church, a beautiful, 
old building for which Brackenby was renowned. 
She looked at it wistfully as she passed it by, 
in her walk to Mr. Anstey's house, which he 
called the Manse, and she wished that it was 
her lot to sit every Sunday in the dim, rich 
aisles beneath the pictured windows and watch 
the flickering flames of the tall, white candles 
upon the white and gold of the altar. For 
the rector of Brackenby was a very High Church- 
man and conducted his services with a some- 
what ornate ritual, which Cynthia instinc- 
tively loved, and she was not attracted by the 
half-remembered impression, produced upon 
her in her childish days, of Mr. Anstey's 
yellow-washed, square building, with its high, 
white windows and its baize-lined pews. 

The Manse was a low, white building, 
standing back from the road, in the middle of 
a garden, at the sight of which Cynthia's 
sombre eyes lighted up as they had not done 
since she left Ross Craig. For the garden 
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was full of flowerSy a perfect mass of glowing 
colour and sweetness, which excited remark 
from every passer-by. It seemed wonderful 
that a comparatively small space of ground 
should produce so much luxuriance of blossom, 
and Cynthia stopped for a moment at the 
white gate to admire the brilliant hues of the 
flowers, which were almost as abundant in 
autumn as in spring. 

And while she paused a boy, with a knife 
in one hand and some leaves in the other, 
came through the bushes near the gate and 
swung it open for her. 

** Why, you must be Gerard ! " said Cynthia, 
stopping short 

She had scarcely thought of him before ; but 
she remembered him now as her playmate in 
those past days, when she had spent part of 
her summer holidays at Brackenby. He was 
a year or two older than herself, and he had 
of course, changed considerably since their last 
meeting ; but Cynthia said to herself that she 
would have known him anywhere by his 
beautiful eyes and mouth, which had always 
impressed her, even before she knew the 
reason why. 
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Gerard Anstey was not handsome; but he 
had two features which redeemed his face 
from insignificance — a pair of rather dreamy, 
thoughtful, kindly brown eyes and a mouth 
that, without being effeminate, was so finely 
cut, so beautiful in all its lines and capable 
of so charming a smile, that one was almost 
tempted into the belief that he was good- 
looking. Nevertheless, his other features were 
irregular, his complexion pale and his hair 
an unruly mass, thick and dark, which hung 
too heavily over his broad, intellectual-look- 
ing forehead. 

" And you are Cynthia," he said, as the girl 
held out her hand. He dropped his leaves 
in his eagerness to respond to her greeting 
and then had to stoop to pick them up again. 
Cynthia also bent down to assist him and 
could not forbear a remark upon the nature 
of his harvest 

"You have got no flowers!" she exclaimed. 
"Only leaves and seed-pods! Are they to 
put in a vase ? They would make a very good 
background for those zinnias, wouldn't they ? " 

" I don't want them for that, " said Gerard. 
"I am making a design, and I thought that 
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this briony and these other sprays with the 
seed vessels — I don't know their names — ^would 
intertwine rather well." 

"You mean to draw them, then?" said 
Cynthia. **I remember quite well how fond 
you were of drawing years ago. And you have 
gone on with it ? " 

"Oh yes, I have gone on with it," said 
Gerard carelessly. "I don't much care to do 
anything else. I want to be an artist" 

"Thafs awfully interesting," said Cynthia 
earnestly. " I didn't know there would be any- 
body so interesting down here. I have often 
wanted to meet a real, live artist, and now I 
shall have my wish." 

"But I am not an artist yet," said Gerard, 
with his pleasant smile. " I am only studying ; 
making designs and doing a lot of line work. 
These curves " — and he held up a trail of red- 
dening leaves, with blackberries clustering 
amongst them — **will be excellent practice. 
Are you fond of drawing too ? " 

"No, I never could bear it," said Cynthia 
frankly. "But I love pictures, all the same. 
We had to do a certain amount of art school 
work at Ross Craig; but I always detested 
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it I used to feel as if I had cramped my 
fingers." 

Gerard laughed. ** We can't all be aUke," he 
said philosophically. ** I hear you are good at 
languages and music** 

" I don't know who can have told you that," 
said Cynthia, colouring a little. "I am not 
good at anything— or for anything, I believe. 
I sometimes wish" — with a sudden lapse into 
gloom — " that I had never been bom at all." 

"That would have been a great pity," said 
Gerard, absent-mindedly as it seemed to 
Cynthia, for he was looking straight into her 
face with a deliberate scrutiny which rather 
amazed her. 

" Why would it be a pity ? " she asked, rather 
sharply. 

•* Because then I should never have seen your 
hair," said Gerard calmly. "And I want to 
paint it, if you don't mind. It's just like the 
hair on the heads of some Italian angels I have 
seen." 

" I didn't know angels could ever be Italian," 
said Cynthia demurely; but her heart beat a 
little faster and her cheeks flushed at the com- 
pliment " But my wretched hair " — she pushed 
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back her straw hat a little, showing the loose 
waves and short curls that clustered round her 
head. " It was nice enough when I left school," 
she said, in an aggfrieved voice. "There was 
a lot of it — nearly down to my waist Aunt 
Mildred has had it all cut off** 

"Not all," said Gerard, still staring at her. 
He was certainly an unconventional kind of 
youth. " I like it short as it is now. It stands 
up round your face like a kind of halo." 

Cynthia nearly burst out laughing. "It is 
only saints that have halos," she said. "And 
you will find, when you know me, that I am 
anything but a saint Haven't you heard," she 
went on a little defiantly, "that I have been 
sent away from school?" 

Gerard flushed as sensitively as a girl. "I 
heard something about it," he said ; " but my 
father and my mother both think that you were 
very harshly treated, and that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that you were expelled." 

" Whether I was or not, Aunt Mildred will go 
on saying so to the end of time," said Cynthia 
bitterly. " They asked my relations to remove 
me. She thinks that is the same thing, and 
perhaps, in a way, it is. She says I have 
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thrown away all my chances in life, and that 
I shall never get any more education." 

"Well, she must be wrong in that," said 
Gerard, "because we all get a great deal of 
education that is not in books." 

Cynthia glanced at him, sideways, a little 
doubtfully, wondering to herself whether this 
really nice boy were going to turn out a prig. 
"Aunt Mildred doesn't mean that kind of 
education," she said briskly. "She means 
French and Latin and English composition 
and all the rest of it" 

"Well, perhaps my father will be able to 
supply the void there," said Gerard. " I know 
he wants to do something of that kind for you 
and he loves teaching about as much as I love 
my work. And, by the way, I believe he is 
waiting for us. Shall we go in?" 

"For «j?" said Cynthia, in some dismay. 
"But you are not going to do lessons too?" 

" He wants me to keep up my reading," said 
the boy, " and he is not at all content about my 
classics, so you see it is a lucky chance which 
sends me a companion, for he says that we 
shall be an encouragement to one another." 

Gerard's face and tone were so quaint as he 
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said the words that Cynthia hardly believed 
him to be in earnest. 

He took her first into a sitting-room, which 
was so cool, so restful and shadowy that 
Cynthia drew a breath of relief and delight 

"It is like Miss Ellerslie's room," she said, 
sinking down on the low chintz-covered chair 
which Gerard drew forward for her. "I don't 
know why, because it isn't a bit the same, and 
yet it reminds me of Miss Ellerslie." 

Everywhere there was the scent of dried rose- 
leaves ; perhaps these brought back the associa- 
tions of Miss EUerslie's room, for she, also, had 
been fond of pot-pourri, and the old china bowls 
and vases which stood upon spindle-legged side 
tables seemed full of it The furniture was old- 
fashioned enough ; but not of the same era nor 
the same standard of taste as that which pro- 
voked Cynthia's disgust in her aunt's house. 
The loose covers of chintz looked fresh and 
dainty, and there were no discordant colours 
to spoil the effect The curtains were of plain 
muslin, and, except for the china and a few 
faintly tinted pictures and miniatures upon the 
walls, there were almost no ornaments ; but 
there were a great many flowers and a long 
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window, opening on a smooth, green lawn, 
stood wide open, with a low chair and a work- 
basket beside it, showing where Mrs. Anstey 
had been sitting not so very long ago. 

" Oh, this is nice and cool," said Cynthia. " I 
have not been in a cool room since I came 
back. Aunt Mildred will keep the windows 
shut, because of the dust from the street" 

" That's rather hard ; but we generally do our 
best to keep the rooms fairly cool in summer, 
because the heat exhausts Faith so quickly. 
You remember Faith, I suppose?" 

" Pretty well," said Cynthia hesitatingly. 

" You will see her presently. Of course she 
is very much altered. You know that she is an 
invalid — ^that she lies down all day?" There 
was a curious note of wistfulness in Gerard's 
voice as he spoke of his sister. 

" Yes, I know." But before she could ask any 
further questions about Faith the door opened 
to admit Mrs. Anstey herself, who came in with 
a welcoming word and smile and kiss, which 
went straight to Cynthia's heart It was from 
his mother that Gerard inherited his beautiful 
mouth and smile. The dark eyes and irr^^lar 
moulding of his features must have been 
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derived from his father, for Mrs. Anstey had 
blue eyes, fair, crinkled hair, inclining to gray, 
and features of a small and delicate type, which 
were reproduced in her little daughter, though 
not in her son. 

''I think your father is waiting (or you, 
Gerard," she said ; and then to Cynthia, " Will 
you come to my room first and take off your 
hat, dear ? I am sure you must be tired with 
your hot walk, and Jane shall bring you a glass 
of milk before you begin your work. I told 
Miss Parker, in the note I wrote to her this 
morning, that you would stay here to dinner, 
because I thought that would give you an 
opportunity of seeing something of Faith, who 
is delighted to hear that you are back. She 
remembers you very well indeed, and the games 
you used to have together.'' 

Cynthia felt rather ashamed of herself for not 
remembering Faith more clearly; but in the 
three or four years that had elapsed since they 
met Cynthia had acquired a variety of interests 
and a number of acquaintances, quite suiHcient 
to efface the memory of the child with whom 
she had played, at rare intervals, in the Ansteys' 
garden or Miss Parker's sitting-room, and she 
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could only hope silently that Faith would not 
recollect too many incidents of the past 

Mrs. Anstey took her to the door of her 
husband's study and let her in ; but she shut 
the door immediately and came away, as if she 
wished Cynthia to make her own way, in- 
dependent of assistance; and in this she read 
Cynthia rightly, for there was nothing that the 
girl hated so much as to be treated like a 
child. 

At first sight it seemed to Cynthia tbat the 
study was furnished exclusively with books. 
Every available inch of space on the walls had 
been utilised for bookshelves. The table held 
a great many and there seemed to be several 
volumes on almost every chair ; but there was 
a wide window, looking out upon the garden 
and a stretch of undulating, pastoral country, 
and the sombre bindings of the books seemed 
to form a picturesque frame for the sunlit view. 
There was something as pleasant about the study, 
Cynthia thought, as the sitting-room downstairs, 
and in each case the effect was given chiefly 
through the personality of its particular occu- 
pant Mr. Anstey's fine scholarly face and 
thoughtful, dark eyes were as much in keeping 
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with his books as Mrs. Anste/s exquisite smile 
with the rose-petals and the Chippendale furni- 
ture. It occurred to her, rather oddly, perhaps, 
that Gerard seemed at home in both atmo- 
spheres ; a sign perhaps that his aesthetic and 
intellectual natures were pretty evenly balanced. 
Gerard was already at work on his father's 
left hand. Mr. Anstey drew a chair close to 
him, on his right, and b^an to question Cynthia 
as to what she had read and what she knew. 
She cagie fairly well out of the ordeal and he 
sot her to construe one of Horace's Odes — 
a task which she performed quite creditably. 
Then — ^she did not quite know how or why — 
he began to talk ; and he described the life 
of a noble Roman from day to day, giving such 
details as to the way in which he spent his time, 
the things that his eyes rested upon, the manner 
of his worship, his amusements and his inter- 
course with friends, that Cynthia more than 
once raised her eyes in astonishment, with the 
feeling that he must really have lived in that 
time, since he knew its history so well and could 
make them so interesting. And with these 
details he wove in allusions to the political 
life of the times, to the great men that flourished 

7 
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and to the intrigues of the enemies of Rome; so 
that, at the end of the half-hour or three-quarters 
through which he had talked, almost continu- 
ously, in one musical, even flow, Cynthia felt 
that she had never known anything about 
Rome before; and then it dawned upon her 
that he had been giving a history lesson ! Never 
had a lesson been so glorified before in Cynthia's 
ears, and she had the wits to know that she had 
found a teacher whose genius for teaching put 
more commonplace instructors to shame ! And 
she was not incorrect in her conclusion, for the 
Reverend John Anstey, buried as he was in this 
little country village, had in him the gift of 
a true teacher, not only of children, but of men, 
and his lecture so fascinated Cynthia that it 
never occurred to her as being a lesson at all, 
until he rather abruptly stopped and said : 

"Now write down as much of this as you 
can remember and bring it to me to-morrow." 

And then Cynthia gasped a little ; for, accus- 
tomed as she was to modern modes of note- 
taking, she felt helpless without a book and 
a pencil before her and wondered how she was 
to recollect half the things that he had said. 

"I have made no notes," she murmured 
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faintly ; and then she noticed that Gerard, also 
without a book, was smiling at her. 

"Father never lets us make notes," he said. 
" You will get into the way of it by and by." 

" It is the nicest lecture I ever had in my life," 
said Cynthia, with her usual directness ; " but I 
shall not remember one-quarter of it" 

" But you will remember that quarter all your 
life, probably ; which is exactly the result that I 
want to produce," said Mr. Anstey drily. And 
then he laughed at her bewilderment 

" It is ten minutes to one," said Gerard. " We 
must go now. Come along, Cynthia." He 
spoke to her as though they were old friends 
already. "There is just time for you to see 
Faith before we go down to dinner." 

Cynthia's heart failed her a little at the pros- 
pect She was afraid of talking to a confirmed 
invalid ; but there was no escape for it and 
she followed him, somewhat reluctantly, out 
of the room. 



CHAPTER VI 



FAITH 



But Cynthia did not see Faith Anstey until 
after the midday meal; for Mrs. Anstey had 
decided that the meeting would be too great an 
excitement for the invalid girl until she had 
dined and taken her accustomed rest 

" Your aunt knows you are here, and will not 
object to your staying, I am sure," she said. 

" I am sure she won't," said Cynthia demurely. 
She did not add that she had been directed 
to stay as long as the Ansteys would keep her. 
" It is one less to feed when you are out of the 
house," Miss Parker had said, in the dry tone 
which she seemed to reserve for Cynthia alone. 
Cynthia knew the tone and hated it 

She was disturbed during dinner by the 

thought of Faith Anstey, the girl who was now 

an invalid, but whom Cynthia remembered as a 

84 
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noisy, dancing, laughing, little fairy among the 
flowers when she last visited Brackenby. She 
had no experience of sick people ; she felt no 
inward drawing towards them, and she dreaded 
inexpressibly the moment which came at last in 
the course of the afternoon, when Mrs. Anstey 
said — 

" Come, dear, shall we pay Faith a visit ? " 
Cynthia was not in the least conscious of 
showing any reluctance, and she answered, 
"Oh yes, please," in quite the conventionally 
delighted manner. But Mrs. Anstey was very 
quick. She had seen the paling of Cynthia's 
lips, the slight droop of the mouth, the dilatation 
of the eyeballs, which showed that the girl was 
terrified. She was herself half amused, half 
grieved at these signs of nervousness. "My 
poor little Faith," she said ; " if only people 
knew how little there is to fear in the sight 
of you ! " 

She opened a door on the upper storey. 
" Darling, I have brought Cynthia Leyton to 
see you," she said. Then she turned smilingly 
to the visitor, " Go in dear, and talk to Faith 
a little. I have something to do just now; 
I will come back again in a few minutes." 
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She thought that Cynthia would get on 
better without her. For Faith she had no 
fear; Faith had no shyness or self-conscious- 
ness to get over — she was always most anxious 
to put her visitors at their ease. 

Cynthia went in timidly. She found herself 
in a room that seemed all white and pink: there 
were pink walls and white curtains; pictures 
framed in white; a pink-and-white down quilt 
on a white bed, where lay a little figure, 
daintily arrayed in cool white nainsook with 
lace edges and pink bows. It was all so 
bright and sweet and delicately gay that 
Cynthia was almost dazzled, and wondered 
how an invalid could bear such an excess 
of light She did not see till later that 
there were thick, deep-brown curtains behind 
the white ones to exclude the sunshine now 
and then, and that a white-and-gold screen 
had its reverse side of sombre colouring — sad 
signs, if one knew how to interpret them, of 
hours of nervous suffering when cheering sights 
and sounds became agony, and all the patient 
yearned for was darkness, silence and repose. 

"Come in, come in!" said a joyous voice; 
and Cynthia was fascinated by the sight of a 
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thin little face, all smiles, in which the blue eyes 
looked too lai^e and the laughing lips were 
over-pale. Nevertheless it was a sweet little 
face with a pretty rose-colour in the thin 
cheeks which turned to Cynthia as soon as she 
entered the room. " Tm so glad you've come I 
I always hoped you would come back ! You 
used to be so kind to me when we played in 
the garden together." 

" Do you remember me ? " said Cynthia, 
smiling frankly. After all, it was not going to 
be so difficult to talk to this fragile little 
creature as she had thought And yet it was 
a shock to see her lying there, and to recall 
her as a lovely, active child, playing in the 
garden and the fields. 

" I thought I did," said Faith, gazing at her 
with adoring eyes and stroking Cynthia's fingers 
gently, " but you are ever so much prettier than 
you were then! Oh, do sit still and let me 
look at you ; your hair stands out from your 
face like the hair of Fra Angelico's angels — it's 
just like a halo." 

"That is what Grerard said!" 

"Yes, I'm sure he would. Doesn't he want 
to paint you? If I were an artist, I would. 
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Aren't you rather glad that Miss Parker made 
you have your hair cut? It could not look 
lovelier hanging down than it does now." 

"Who told you " Cynthia began. 

" Oh, mother," said Faith, innocent of offence. 
"She said Miss Parker told her so. Mother 
was so sorry — she almost cried ; but I think 
I'm a little bit glad, if you don't mind me 
saying so. I do so like the halo ! I shall call 
you my angel ! " 

Such talk was strange to Cynthia. It was 
fanciful, alluring, to some minds a little childish ; 
and yet she was glad to hear it The last few 
weeks had been only too full of painful fact and 
hard, literal interpretation of action ; she was 
glad to listen to something so novel as Faith's 
fantastic chatter, although she secretly thought 
it nonsensical, and wondered whether illness 
had affected the child's brain. But she felt 
soothed and quietened, nevertheless; and she 
sat by Faith's bedside with the slender little 
fingers clasped in her own, feeling that here at 
least she would never be unappreciated or 
misunderstood. 

" I was quite well when you were here, wasn't 
I ? " said Faith, at last 
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" Yes, dear, quite well How long is it since 
you were first ill ? " 

" It's two years. And I wanted to tell you 
— please don't ask Gerard about iL You'll see 
a good deal of him as you are doing lessons 
together ; but don't talk about me to him, will 
you, Cynthia dear ? " 

"Not if you don't like; but what is the 
matter? Why should I not?" 

Faith's voice fell to a whisper, although her 
face was as bright and sweet as heretofore. 

" He thinks he's to blame," she said. " And 
he could not possibly help it, poor boy! It 
makes him very miserable, and I want him not 
to think of it." 

"If you could tell me, I should understand 
better," said Cynthia tentatively. 

" It was an accident He was carrying me 
across the stream at the bottom of our meadow. 
There were stepping-stones, and he had often 
carried me before ; but — just that one time his 
foot slipped, and he fell, and I went with him 
down into the stream." 

"Oh, of course he could not help that!' 
cried Cynthia. " But I can understand how he 
felt And you were hurt, poor little Faith ! " 
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"Yes, I was hurt — my back and my head, 
but my back most of all. I was quite insen- 
sible for a long time, and I had a great deal of 
pain, and since thep they have told me that I 
shall never walk again." 

" Never ? ** asked Cynthia, in a shocked 
voice. 

"No, never. I shall get a lot better," said 
Faith, with shining eyes. " I shall be able to 
get up a little by and by, and to go out in a 
carriage — ^won't it be lovely to go out again ? — 
but I shall never walk any more at all." 

" Oh, Faith, how dreadful ! I don't wonder 
that Gerard is miserable!" 

" But I don't want him to be miserable, don't 
you see? I want you to cheer him up as much 
as you can, and tell him how perfectly happy 
and contented I am, and that I don't think he 
did me the least bit of an injury. That's what 
I want you to say." 

" But I don't know how I can I " 

"Why not? Don't you think I am con- 
tented and happy?" 

" You /ook so. I don't understand how you 
can be, exactly, but you have a very happy 
face ! " 
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"What I want Gerard to see," said Faith, 
in an earnest voice, "is that we are all doing 
God's will ; and so long as I know that, I am 
quite satisfied." 

Cynthia looked at her doubtfully. " You 
think that your illness was God's will?" 

" Why, of course ! " 

" But He might have made you ill without an 
accident — without its being Gerard's fault. 
Wouldn't that have been better?" 

"How can I tell?" said Faith contentedly, 
"^e decided; He made the plan of my life 
and Gerard's life for us; we are certain that 
He knows best" 

^Are we certain ?" murmured Cynthia. 

" Why, of course we are certain. Look what 
a muddle life would be if we were not" 

" It is a muddle sometimes." 

"Father says it is never a muddle^ to those 
who love God," said Faith. 

There was silence for a minute or two. 
Then Cynthia kissed the little thin fingers that 
she held between her own. 

" What a dear little girl you are ! " she said. 
"While you are lying here, you have time 
to think out your puzzles. Now I never have 
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time — and I never had any puzzles until lately, 
and so they're quite new to me, and I don't 
know how to get out of them." 

•• What sort of puzzles ? " 

"They're not clear enough to be put into 
words. But I can't understand why God did 
not make us all happy ! It would have been 
just as easy to Him, and think how nice it 
would be to us." 

Faith laughed softly. "I said so once to 
mother, and she told me that if we had no 
suffering we should be more like demons than 
human beings. Suffering does people good." 

" Oh, no, no ! not always ! " cried Cynthia, 
turning pale. " It makes them hard and 
unkind and selfish. I know it does. When 
one is suffering it is so difficult to think of any 
one but oneself." 

" God helps us," said Faith simply. 

"Ah, but does He? I daresay He helps 
good people like your mother and father and 
you ; but — I have often asked Him and He 
does not seem to help me!* 

"Perhaps you don't ask Him for the right 
things," said Faith sagely, with her eyes on 
Cynthia's face. 
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" Oh, very likely." 

"What do you want?" the child asked. 

" Oh, I wanted all sorts of things. I wanted 
to be happy and to enjoy myself, as other 
people did ; but it does not seem as though He 
were going to give me that I never was so 
unhappy in my life as I have been since I came 
here." 

"But perhaps that's only preparation — for 
the best sort of happiness." 

" I don't know what you mean. I want my 
kind of happiness; not what you might call 
the best" 

" Then do tell me what kind you like," said 
Faith curiously. 

Cynthia hesitated for a moment or two. " I 
want such a lot of things that I can't put them 
all into a word," she said. " I want, chiefly, a 
great deal of money." 

"Oh no, Cynthia!" 

"Why not? Money will do almost every- 
thing nowadays. I should like to be rich and 
popular and beloved ; I should like to be pros- 
perous and successful in ever}rthing I under- 
took ; and I should like to belong to people 
who cared for me, and to have people that I 
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could care for, too. That's my ideal; but I 
don't suppose I shall ever get it." 

" You will get it — if God thinks it good for 
you." 

"Well, perhaps so," said Cynthia dis- 
passionately. But in her heart of hearts she 
was saying, "Does God ever think of me 
at all ? " 

Faith was silent, looking a little troubled and 
perplexed; and when Mrs. Anstey returned, 
she bore off the visitor, remarking that Faith 
had talked enough for one day, and that 
Cynthia must come to see her again. 

Cynthia was shyer of coming the second 
time than she had been at first She was in a 
morbid and suspicious state of mind ; and she 
wasted her time in wondering whether the 
Ansteys had repeated to each other all that 
she had said to each in turn ; whether Faith 
had retailed her complaints to her mother, and 
whether Mrs. Anstey thought her a wicked, 
worldly, irreligious sort of girl. She was so 
reluctant to go back to the Manse when the 
time came for another lesson from Mr. Anstey, 
that Miss Parker had to scold her into getting 
ready and starting out with her books. Even 
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then she could scarcely make up her mind to 
present herself at the Manse ; and she might 
have played truant for the day had it not 
happened that Grerard met her on the road and 
hailed her cheerfully. 

" I thought I should meet you. Come along ; 
you're late," he said, taking her books from 
her. 

Cynthia looked at him, almost as though 
she were about to cry. 

"Do you still want me to come?** 

^^ Rather! I find my hour with dad much 
more exciting when you are there than when 
I'm alone. He thinks you appreciate him, you 
know." 

" Don't you ? " said C)mthia, staring. 

"Yes, yes^ of course I do; but my father 
has the artistic temperament, although he is a 
minister, and you stimulate his imagination 
more than I do," Gerard answered playfully. 

"I don't understand one bit what you 
mean." 

" Never mind ; why should you ? '* 

" I like to understand." 

" So do we all, but we aren't always allowed 
to. I hope you are going to stay to dinner. 
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and sit with Faith a little while. She is so 
delighted to have you here. She hasn't any 
friends of her own age, you know, and although 
you are older than herself she has a fellow- 
feeling for another girL I'm only a boy, so I 
don't fit in so well." 

"I was half afraid," said Cynthia, impelled 
to frankness by his kindly tone, "that I had 
shocked Faith. I told her the things I wanted 
most, and I think she must have considered 
me very worldly." 

"Oh, Faith is our little saint," said Gerard, 
in a tone of tender mockery, "and we do not 
all try to live up to her standard. Don't 
distress yourself about that ; you see, she's laid 
aside from the world, and her thoughts fly 
naturally to other things ; and we are still in 
the world and have to do as well as we can 
with it I am sure Faith would think none 
the worse of you for telling her what you really 
like, although you may not have the same 
tastes." 

He took her more seriously than she had 
expected ; and she was glad of it, for she had 
an almost morbid fear of ridicule. Gerard 
had an extraordinary amount of tact, fostered 
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probably by intercourse with a refined woman 
like his mother and the necessity of treating 
an invalid sister thoughtfully ; and he never 
exerted it to more purpose than when he 
smoothed away the lingering doubts and fears 
of Cynthia's mind. He did it more for Faith's 
sake than for Cynthia's, but the advantage 
remained with Cynthia, not with Faith, who 
had curiously little need of entertainment or 
companionship. 

Cynthia and Gerard had been friends for 
some time before he mentioned the subject 
of Faith's accident *' You know how she was 
hurt?" he asked one day in a rather abrupt 
fashion. 

" Yes, I know — a little. It was a great pity, 
but it could not be helped." 

"Oh, you have had Faith's version only, I 
suppose. Poor little thing, she always makes 
the best of it It was not my fault that my 
foot slipped, but where I blame myself is that 
I carried her across the stream at alL I had 
been warned against it several times, but thought 
myself wiser than everybody else. That is why 
I always feel it to have been my fault" 

There was such emotion in his voice that 

8 
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Cynthia did not like to speak for a minute 
or two ; then she tried to find him a crumb of 
comfort 

" Perhaps the people who warned you hadn't 
the right to speak. It's very difficult to put 
up with when people who have nothing to do 
with us take to giving advice." 

" Yes, but in this case it was my father who 
had cautioned me. That made it worse." 

"Oh dear, yes," said Cynthia, in a tone of 
sincere sympathy. "It did indeed" 

Grerard looked round a moment later and 
smiled. " I am so glad you say that," he said. 
"My people are so anxious not to hurt my 
feelings — so tender over a phrase or a tone — 
that sometimes I really think they do not 
understand. They confine themselves to the 
fact: they don't examine the motive." 

" I did not mean to say anything rude or 
disagreeable," said Cynthia, in dismay. 

"You didn't You only spoke as though 
you understood." 

" I thought it was something like my own 
troubles at school. Miss Ellerslie had told me 
ever so many times that I should get myself 
into some awful muddle if I didn't take care 
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but I went on doing silly things until they said 
they must send me away. The odd thing was 
that I had behaved far worse sometimes and 
they had passed it over. It seems to me that 
one is more often punished for being an idiot 
than for being really bad. And you can 
become good by trying hard, but you can't 
help yourself if you've been bom foolish." 

"Solomon seems to have been of your 
opinion." 

" Solomon ? " 

" Well, the man who wrote the Proverbs. I 
forget the exact words, but I know he mentions 
that you may bray a fool in a mortar, but his 
foolishness will not depart from him." 

" Solomon must have been rather a sensible 
man." 

" I have heard something to that effect," said 
Gerard. 

It was astonishing to Cynthia to find Gerard 
Anstey so easy to talk to and to confide in. He 
was a perfect friend; always sympathetic, 
always resourceful, and, above all, never exact- 
ing. He was satisfied and pleased when she 
let him meet her on her way to the Manse, or 
look over his drawings ; but he was not vexed 
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when she had other engagements or seemed 
tired of his companionship. As she once told 
him, he was a great deal nicer than her old 
school friends (with the exception of Clara 
Harcourty pbrhaps), because he was never 
jealous. Gerard told her that he did not think 
this remark was intended to convey a compli- 
ment, but she assured him most seriously that 
it did. 

She did not know what she would have done 
without the Ansteys' friendship during those 
first dreary months at Brackenby. Aunt 
Mildred grew no sweeter, no more patient with 
her niece, and but for her lessons at the Manse 
Cynthia would have had no interests at all beyond 
the needlework and housework upon which Miss 
Parker insisted. She was thankful when Christ- 
mas drew near, and conveyed a prospect of 
relief. 



CHAPTER VII 

A HOLIDAY VISIT 

Christmas brought an invitation from Clara 

Harcourt, who had obtained Cynthia's address 

from Miss Ellerslie and had written to her 

several times in the course of the term. She 

asked her to come on the 23rd of December 

and to stay for a fortnight, and the very fact 

of receiving such an invitation gave Cynthia 

that peculiar lift of the heart with which a 

prisoner receives news of approaching freedom. 

For it did seem to her sometimes as though 

she were confined in a sort of prison, where • 

the monotonous routine and unbroken dulness 

of life threatened to overwhelm her courage 

and spirit. The lessons with Mr. Anstey and 

her intercourse with Faith and the others at 

the Manse were naturally sources of much 

enjoyment, but even they could not be pursued 
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on certain days of the week. For Mr. Anstey 
could not undertake to give every morning 
to educational work. There were days, there- 
fore, when Aunt Mildred kept her closely to 
the house, giving her tasks of needlework and 
domestic matters, which Cynthia secretly hated, 
although she did not dare, openly, to rebel. For 
some reason or other it seemed as though Miss 
Parker had the power of quenching the girl's 
unruly spirit Possibly there was, at the bottom 
of Cynthia's heart, a sensation of remorse for 
the trouble and disappointment which she had, 
however unwittingly, caused to Miss Parker, 
and it made her unwilling to give cause for 
any further vexation. Besides, Miss Parker's 
tongue was a bitter one, and she could make 
Cynthia wince as no one had ever done before. 
It seemed almost as though Cynthia, shorn of 
her locks, was, like Samson, shorn also of her 
power. 

It was with some trepidation that Cynthia 
informed her aunt of the contents of Clara's 
letter. She was very much afraid that Miss 
Parker would not let her accept the invitation, 
but, to her relief, Miss Parker heard of it with 
evident pleasure. 
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" Oh yes, go by all means," she said. " You 
need not think that I want to keep you. Go, 
and stay as long as ever you can." 

" I wish I could go altc^ether," said Cynthia, 
with a swelling heart. 

" Well, no doubt I should be infinitely more 
comfortable," said Miss Parker dryly. " For I 
can't say that you are of any particular assistance 
to me. You might ask your friends, while 
you are away, whether they know of any 
situation that would suit you. You are sixteen 
now and might possibly find something to do, 
if you gave your mind to it." 

Cynthia looked at her with a sort of hope- 
lessness, which was sad to see in one so young. 
" I don't know what I could do, Aunt Mildred, 
unless you want me to be a servant or a shop- 
girl" 

Miss Parker did not want this, although she 
was rather loath to say so ; she only wanted to 
impress Cynthia with the sense of poverty and 
humiliation ; but she preserved certain class 
prejudices which would have made it difficult 
for her to consent to Cynthia's undertaking 
what she called "menial employment" 

She answered with some asperity, "Surely 
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you know enough to teach children their ABC 
and how to strum exercises on the piano. I 
daresay you could get a situation as nursery 
governess, if you looked out for one. At any 
rate, you may as well make it known amongst 
your rich friends that you are not in a position 
to lead an entirely idle life." 

Cynthia was silent; but her pretty brows 
darkened almost to a scowl. Miss Parker's 
speeches had a way of exciting the worst 
passions that she possessed. 

'' I am sure I don't know how I shall be able 
to let you go, after all," said Miss Parker 
complainingly. "There is the railway fare to 
be considered, and then there is the question of 
dress. I suppose you must have gloves and 
shoes ; but I should think you have plenty of 
other things." 

" I have the dresses I used to wear at Ross 
Craig," said Cynthia ; " but I have outgrown 
some of them. I am not very likely to get a 
situation as nursery governess if I wear dresses 
that come only just below my knees." 

** We will get Miss Ashby to look in for a day 
and alter them," said Miss Parker, alluding to 
the village dressmaker, whcj was by no means 
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a genius, but might, perhaps, be trusted with 
Cynthia's frocks. ** We shall have to give her 
her meals and three shillings a day — dear, dear, 
what an expense, to be sure! I hope you 
realise how much trouble you give me, and what 
quantities of money I have to spend upon you 
and your things." 

'' If you will keep an account of all that 
you spend. Aunt Mildred," said Cynthia, her 
face hardening, " I will pay it all back to you 
as soon as I am able to earn any money." 

•* It will be many a long year before you are 
able to do that," said Miss Parker contentiously. 
"You will probably only get your board and 
enough money to clothe you decently for a 
long while to come." 

" I may write to Clara, then, and tell her 
I will come?" said Cynthia, who did not desire 
to prolong the discussion. 

" Oh, yes, certainly ; tell her you will come," 
said Miss Parker. " And remember when you 
are there that you had better try to stay the 
month out That will compensate me, perhaps, 
for what I shall have to pay in railway fieu-es 
and in getting your clothes altered." 

Cynthia said nothing; but she was quite 
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resolved in her own mind that nothing should 
induce her to angle for an invitation to remain 
longer than the fortnight for which she was 
asked. She wrote a joyous acceptance to 
Clara, for as soon as she was out of sight of 
her aunt her spirits revived and she began to 
look forward with interest to the prospect of 
a visit to Clara's home, which was situated at 
no very great distance from Ross Craig. She 
had never been there before, although Clara had 
more than once suggested a visit; out she 
knew, vaguely, that the Harcourts were wealthy 
people, engaged in financial affairs, and that 
they had lately purchased a fine old mansion 
in the heart of Kent In the light of this 
knowledge she inspected her dresses with some 
misgiving and found that they were all, more 
or less, rather shabby, and some of them quite 
incapable of renovation. Miss Parker went so 
far as to buy some cheap and coarse white 
muslin, which Miss Ashby made up into 
a frock for the evening; but with this new, 
festive garment Cynthia was told that she must 
remain content The only person who came to 
her assistance, in a sympathetic spirit, was 
Mrs. Anstey, who discovered amongst her 
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stores a broad silk sash and some ribbons, 
which she had been keeping for Faith, and 
some pale-blue silk, which was converted into 
a blouse for Cynthia's use, and, at the last 
moment, Aunt Mildred seemed to relent a little 
and went so far as to produce a slender gold 
chain and locket which had once, it appeared, 
belonged to Cynthia's mother, and which she 
was now welcome to wear, with strict orders to 
take the very greatest care of it 

But what pleased Cynthia almost more than 
these was a present which she received from 
Faith and Gerard, who, it seemed, had put their 
heads — and their purses — ^tc^ether, in order to 
bestow upon her a small and thin gold bangle, 
which she was requested to wear " in memory 
of two friends." 

Cynthia laughed when she read the inscrip- 
tion, "It sounds exactly as if you were dead," 
she said. 

" We shall be absent from you, if we are not 
dead," said Gerard, looking, for once, a little 
vexed. *' We thought that it would remind you 
of us sometimes when you were with your 
friends." 

"I don't need reminding of you," said 
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Cynthia, slipping the bangle on her slender 
wrist and moving it up and down so as to 
admire the effect " It is most awfully kind of 
you, and I am very, very much obliged to you 
both. I only meant that I shall be back again 
soon, and that everything will be going on just 
as it did before." 

"Not quite," said Grerard, a little gravely. 
" I am going to London after the Christmas 
holidajrs, so we shall not have any more of our 
lessons together." 

Cynthia's face fell. "Oh, I am sorry," she 
said, and her eyes spoke more than her words. 
"What are you going to do? Shall you study 
art or something of that kind ? " 

" I hope so. My father has consented to my 
passing some months in London, in order to see 
whether there is any likelihood of my succeed- 
ing. Then, by next summer, he will make up 
his mind finally as to how far he shall assist 
me, so you see everything, for me, depends on 
the next six months." 

" I am sure you will succeed," said Cynthia. * 
" But for myself, I do wish you were not going. 
Perhaps Mr. Anstey won't have time to give 
me any lessons when you have gone, and I 
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shall miss them most dreadfully. It will be 
quite diflferent when you are not there to listen 
too, and to talk over what he has said after- 
wards." 

"Perhaps Faith may be strong enough to 
join you," Gerard said ; " for I think he will go 
on with them just the same." 

Cynthia shook her head. "Faith is not 
interested in the things that you and I care 
for. She is very sweet and good and I love 
her; but she is almost too good, don't you 
know ? " 

" Too good ? " repeated Gerard, with a lift of 
his eyebrows. 

"Well, you know what I mean. She likes 
reading goody books and the Bible and all that 
kind of thing. She is far more interested in 
religion than she is in Roman history," said 
Cynthia, in an aggrieved voice. " I suppose it 
is because she is ill, and it is more natural to 
care about serious things when you are ill than 
when you are quite well and strong, like you 
and me." 

" Unfortunately for your theory," said Gerard, 
" I am rather interested in religion myself" 

Cynthia opened her eyes. "Rubbish!" she 
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said. ** You don't care for sermons and services 
and all that sort of thing ? " 

" I like my old dad's sermons very much 
indeed," said Gerard, smiling at her. 

Cynthia laughed. ** I suppose as he is your 
father, you have a sort of professional feeling 
about it ? " she said lightly. ** I can quite well 
understand that ; but I am glad you are going 
to be an artist, Gerard, for otherwise you might 
have wanted to be a minister like your father, 
and that would have been awfully dull" 

'' I don't think it would have been dull," said 
Gerard. '' But it is not in my line. Still, I am 
glad that you care what I am going to be." 
And he looked at her with a new light in his 
eyes. 

"Of course I care,'* said Cynthia, feeling a 
little embarrassed, although she scarcely knew 
why. " I shall always take a great interest in 
everything you do. It would be rather funny 
if I did not, seeing how kind you have all 
been to me." 

"Well, I call that a merely professional 
interest, as you said just now," said Gerard. 
" I don't care about being lumped up together 
with my family, as if I had not a separate 
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existence of my own. Think of me as an 
individual, won't you? Not just as Faith's 
brother or the minister's son." He was 
laughing as he spoke and Cynthia laughed 
too; but there was a little seriousness at the 
same time in Gerard's tone. 

" It would be more easy to think of you — 
separately — like that," said Cynthia, " when you 
are in London, than it is here." 

" Then you will think of me when I am there? 
You won't forget me altogether ? " 

"Of course not," said Cynthia, blushing a 
little. " I am not at all likely to forget you ; 
besides" — with a touch of new-bom coquetry 
peeping out of her brilliant eyes — " there is no 
one here to help me to forget you, for I don't 
know anybody else." 

The boy and girl hardly knew that they 
were in the incipient stage of love-making^ 
in fact, the thought of such a thing did not 
even cross their minds. It was a friendship 
between themselves, pure and simple. He was 
anxious that she should not foi^et him, and 
she was inclined to tease and torment, after 
the fashion of girls with their admirers; but 
they were both too young and too unsophis- 
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ticated to take a serious view of the matter, 
and if they had then parted for ever the 
memory of each would never have brought 
with it a pang. 

On Gerard's side, however, the admiration 
which Cynthia had kindled within him was 
destined not to die. He thought her the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen and for him 
her face always retained its charm. With 
Cynthia, it was different She looked on him 
as a very good friend and as one of a happy 
family party; but she attached no special im- 
portance to his words or looks and was not 
disturbed by either when she was away from 
him. 

She made the journey from Brackenby to 
London and thence to Hurst, which was the 
name of the house lately bought by the Har- 
courts, without any companion, as Miss Parker 
said that it was quite impossible for a g^rl in 
her circumstances to expect to be chaperoned. 
Cynthia was rather pleased by her own inde- 
pendence, and accomplished her journey quite 
successfully, reaching the station from which 
Hurst was two miles distant, at about four in 
the afternoon. Here she found Clara waiting 
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for her on the platform, and in a few minutes 
the two girls were ensconced in a well-appointed 
brougham which a pair of satin-skinned chest- 
nuts drew swiftly along the road. Here Clara 
and Cynthia embraced each other in the old, 
eflfusive way and began at once to exchange 
reminiscences and to ask and answer questions 
with a briskness which kept them well occupied 
until they arrived at Hurst 

'' You darling ! I am so glad to see you again," 
Clara cried. " And I do believe you are prettier 
than ever ; but what is become of your hair ? 
Why, if s quite short ! " 

"Oh, that is Aunt Mildred's doing," said 
Cynthia. " She took a pair of scissors one day, 
and cut it off, because she said I took too much 
time over it" 

"What an old brute!" exclaimed Clara. 
"She had no right to do that, I am sure. All 
your lovely hair! But perhaps, after all, 
cutting will strengthen it and it will grow 
thicker and longer than ever; but it was a 
great shame." 

" It grows very fast," said Cynthia, ** and it 
is curlier than it used to be. I cannot keep it 
in order at all." 

9 
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** In order ! Why, it looks quite beautiful,'' 
said Clara enthusiastically. " I am not sure 
that t don't like it, although I am sorry about 
the big mane. I am so glad your aunt allowed 
you to come." 

** I think she was pleased to get rid of me," 
said CynthidL bluntly. 

Clara thought this a joke and laughed 
heartily. 

" It is quite true," said Cynthia. " She hates 
me. She always did, and she was delighted to 
think that she could have a few days all to her- 
self, and go out to tea and to chapel without 
bothering about me. Perhaps I ought not to 
tell you this ; but I don't think she would mind. 
She always says I am nothing but a trouble to 
her." 

" Oh, you poor little thing ! " said Clara, pro- 
tectingly. " What a shame to treat you in that 
way ! Well, she shan't have you any sooner 
than we can help. I shall keep you here all 
the holidays, so she won't be troubled with you 
for some time to come. We shall have splendid 
times. We have got a lot of people staying in 
the house, and my brother Granville is most 
anxious to see you. He says he has heard so 
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much about you, that he is simply dying to 
make your acquaintance." 

" Oh, how silly ! " laughed Cynthia.' Then, 
with brightening eyes, she said, "And are 
you going to have a dance, Clara ? 

"Dance? I should think so!" exclaimed 
Clara. "We have arranged for two, already, 
and for some private theatricals, and I have 
ever so many invitations in which you are in* 
eluded. You must forget all about your aunt 
and everything disagreeable and we shall have 
' a real good time,' as that American girl used 
to say." 

"It will be perfectly lovely," said Cynthia. 

" You can't think, Clara, how dreadfully dull 
I have been and how fearfully bored, I have 
not enjoyed myself one bit since I left Ross 
Craig." 

Poor Gerard Anstey would have been wounded 
to the quick if he had heard these words ; but, 
fortunately, he was well out of the way and did 
not know that Cynthia had already fbi^otten 
him. 



CHAPTER VIII 



HURST 



Hurst was a modern house, built somewhat 
in imitation of an old one ; but with all modern 
conveniences superadded. The two g^rls came 
at once into a large hall, panelled in oak and 
adorned with all the accessories that were 
supposed to make it picturesque. There were 
suits of armour, old weapons, sombre oil paint- 
ings, and enormous antlers on the walls ; a great 
wood fire burned in an iron brazier on the 
hearth and the polished floor was strewn with 
rugs and skins. Cynthia's eyes opened widely 
as she surveyed the scene. She had never 
before entered a house which appealed so 
strongly to her artistic taste, and she had not 
knowledge enough to know that the antiquity 
of its appearance was '* faked," or that the chain 
armour and rusty weapons were anything but 
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genuine. A gallery with a carved oak balustrade 
ran round three sides of the hall and was 
reached by a broad flight of stairs at one end 
of the hall, almost directly opposite the door. 
It was evidently a favourite lounging-place. 
There was a tea-table near the fireplace, and 
a good many people, young and old, were 
grouped about it in various reposeful attitudes. 
Most of them had been out of doors all day and 
had come in tired and quite prepared for a cup 
of tea and a little flirtation in the hall, and the 
tea and flirtations were presided over with great 
benignity of demeanour by Clara's mother, 
a comfortable-looking dame whose fashionable 
dress and costly ornaments were not quite in 
keeping with her parts of speech. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcourt had raised themselves from 
a rather obscure position in life, and although 
Mr. Harcourt himself, now a financier and 
speculator on the Stock Exchange, bore few 
traces of his humble origin, Mrs. Harcourt had 
never been able to shake herself free from the 
speech and habits of her earlier life. But her 
florid, honest face shone with good-humour and 
kindliness, and Cynthia did not in the least 
object to being taken at once into those 
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motherly anns and kissed with as much wannth 
as if Cynthia had been a relation of her own. 

" Well, I am glad to see you, my dear," Mrs. 
Harcourt said, still encircling Cynthia's waist 
with one massive arm, and looking at her 
admiringly. " And I hope Clara will be happy, 
now that she has got you. You must make 
yourself quite at home, my dear, and try to 
enjoy yourself, for what is the use of life, I say, 
if you ain't happy — and we will do our best to 
g^ve you a pleasant time." 

Cynthia murmured a word of thanks, where- 
upon Mrs. Harcourt kissed her once more and 
b^an to pour out tea for her. 

"Now, Clara," she went on, "just bring up 
a nice, comfortable chair for your friend, for I 
am sure she must be tired to death after such 
a long journey. Sugar, my dear, and cream ? 
That* s right Give her some hot tea-cakes, 
Clara, and a footstool for her feet My good- 
ness, but she is a pretty creature," Mrs. Harcourt 
went on, in a tone which she meant for an aside, 
but which was distinctly audible to Cynthia, 
who felt very much inclined to laugh. "She 
will be a regular beauty when she g^ows up. 
You will have to put her into one of your 
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'tablows' that you are going to have. It 
would never do to leave her out" 

" Oh, we won't leave her out, never you fear," 
said Miss Clara, who treated her mother with afi 
air of affectionate domination. *'And you 
shouldn't talk about people's good looks in 
such a loud voice, mummy. You have made 
her blush. Where's Granville ? Hasn't he come 
in yet?" 

"Oh, yes, he has come in," said Mrs. 
Harcourt, scarcely lowering her voice ; " but 
nobody can get a word out of him. He is so 
taken up with that pretty little Mrs. Haslewood. 
Look at 'em — over there in that alcove — ^billing 
and cooing like two doves. Not that I think 
Granville intends to go too far, and as for Mrs. 
Haslewood " — again in a loud whisper — ^" she is 
quite well able to take care of herself." 

Clara shook with laughter, and Cynthia felt as 
if she had entered a new world where everybody 
was good-humoured and easy-going, and lived 
only for amusement in an atmosphere of per- 
petual merriment There was a pleasant sound 
of talk and laughter throughout the hall Men 
and women alike sat or lounged in comfortable 
attitudes, such as would have shocked Miss 
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Parker's prim ideas of propriety, and the fire- 
light glanced bewilderingly on pretty faces, 
dainty frocks, the silver and delicate china of 
fhe tea equipage, and the picturesque adorn- 
ment of the walls. On the settee in the alcove 
of which Mrs. Harcourt had spoken Cynthia 
could vaguely see two figures — those of a man 
and woman — sitting very close to one another 
and apparently engaged in interesting conversa- 
tion. The man was in tweeds ; but Cynthia 
could not very well distinguish the lines of his 
iace. She knew him to be Granville Harcourt, 
Clara's brother, and she wondered whether he 
was at all like Clara, who, although finely 
framed and radiant with health and vigour, 
was, nevertheless, a plain young woman, with 
flaming red hair. After a time the young man 
detached himself from his companion and 
walked slowly across the hall to the tea-table, 
where he laid down a tea-cup and stood for 
a moment looking calmly at Cynthia, as if 
she were a painted picture or a piece of furni- 
ture, rather than a living and breathing girl. 
Cynthia felt herself grow hot underneath the 
ritical gaze. 
"Oh, my goodness! Here's Granville," said 
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Mrs. Harcourt, suddenly awakening to the fact 
of her son's presence. " Here's Clara's friend, 
Gran. I am sure you have heard of her often 
enough. This is my son, Granville, my dear ; 
though I am sure you would never guess it, for 
he is as unlike the rest of the family as a boy 
could well be ; not but what I don't see some 
resemblance, now and then, to my own father, 
who was a pork butcher down Wapping way." 

'4 should think we might let the pork butcher 
remain in oblivion," said Granville pleasantly. 
'' I prefer to stand on my own merits. I hope 
you had not a very cold journey?" he said, 
addressing himself to Cynthia. She made some 
answer — she scarcely knew what, for she was 
feeling very shy and, perhaps it was because 
he realised this that Granville drew a chair for- 
ward, sat down and b^an to talk to his sister, 
with only an occasional word to Cynthia, at 
whom, however, he looked a good deal. He 
was a decidedly handsome man, of the type 
that is most popular — tall broad-shouldered, 
well set-up, and extremely well gloomed in 
every particular. His hair had a touch of the 
auburn which, on Clara's head, had flamed into 
the Titianesque ; but his features were regular, 
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and the smile in the blue eyes was distinctly 
attractive. 

^I am so glad Granville likes you "said Clara, 
later in the day, when the two girls were 
together. 

" How do you know he does? Has he said 
so?" Cynthia asked, with some curiosity. 

''Oh no; but I understand his ways. He 
would never have come to sit down beside us 
and talked for such a long time if he had not 
liked you. Once before when I had a girl from 
school he would hardly speak to her, and teased 
me dreadfully about 'bread-and-butter misses.' 
He is dreadfully faddy and particular, and that 
is why we are always so pleased when he likes 
any of our friends." 

" He likes that Mrs. Haslewood, doesn't he ? " 

" Oh, pretty well. He talks to her a good deal, 
or, at least, I believe he only lets her talk to him 
and simply lies still and gazes at her. She 
really is very pretty, and Granville admires 
beauty more than anything ; but I don't think 
anything will come of it, because Mrs. Hazle- 
wood is a widow, and Gran has always assured 
us that nothing would induce him to marry 
a widow." 
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Cynthia was busy unpacking her boxes at 
that moment and made no reply, so Clara 
rambled on, enjoying the pleasure of un- 
trammelled speech. 

" We all want Gran to get married and settle 
down, because he seems so restless sometimes. 
He was talking, lately, of making a tour round 
the world and neither father nor mother like 
the idea. Mummy thinks he would be eaten 
up by savages, and father has an idea that 
he would get into the way of loafing and never 
make a good business man. So they want him 
to settle down as soon as possible, and then they 
will let him build, if he likes, or else g^ve him 
this house and take a new one for themselves." 

" Doesn't he do anything, then ? " said Cynthia. 
" Hasn't he any work or profession ? " 

"Well, he has scarcely had time yet," said 
Clara, in rather an aggrieved tone. " You see, 
he is only twenty-three and he has been at 
Oxford and then abroad for a time. He has 
always been very nice, you know. Never 
extravagant, never getting into any trouble, as 
some young men do, with cards and drink and 
all that sort of thing — dad always says that 
Gran has a very level head — but he likes to 
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travel and enjoy himself, and I don't see why he 
should not, although dad calls it idleness." 

" It must be lovely to travel," said Cynthia, 
with a dreamy look in her eyes. 

" Yes, awfully jolly," said Clara, without any 
particular enthusiasm. " And that is what Gran 
says. He is very fond of travelling about, and, 
as he said the other day, if he waits till he is 
dad's age, he won't feel inclined to go up moun- 
tains or shoot bears or any of those really 
interesting things, and he might just as well 
enjoy himself in his own way while he is able." 

"Yes, I should think so," said Cynthia 
heartily. " And what did your father say ? " 

" Oh, of course he lets us do exactly as we 
like," said Clara ; " but it seems to relieve him 
to grumble now and then. He thinks that 
if Granville could meet a really nice girl and 
marry and settle down, he would take to * high 
finance,' as dad calls it — I haven't the least idea 
what he really means — and could make a lot of 
money. Whenever Granville begins to talk 
about hunting wild beasts father always grunts 
and says the only animals he knows anything 
about are the bulls and bears of the Stock 
Exchange." 
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" And what are they ? " said Cynthia. 

Clara burst out laughing. "Don't ask me. 
Get Granville to explain it to you. I am sure 
he would do his best to make you understand. 
My goodness! That's the dressing-bell. I 
must run away. Shall I send any one to help 
you ? " 

" Oh no, thank you," said Cynthia. « I don't 
want any help, only I am not sure what I ought 
to put on." 

" What have you got ? " said Clara bluntly, 
and she began to turn over the garments which 
Cynthia had turned out of her box, her eyebrows 
rising a little as she did so, although she tried 
to keep all expression out of hei* face. But the 
fact was that, in Clara's eyes, poor Cynthia's 
wardrobe seemed woefully scanty and incom- 
plete. The blouse made of Mrs. Anstey's 
cherished silk with a plain black skirt could 
not be worn at dinner, she decided. But the 
white muslin might do. She promised to come 
back and tie the sash and then take her down to 
the drawing-room, and then, as she herself 
dressed for dinner, she began to wonder whether 
it were possible to supplement the deficiencies 
of Cynthia's wardrobe without giving offence. 
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At the same time she could not but acknow- 
ledge, when she saw Cynthia in the glow of the 
softly-shaded electric light, that nothing could 
really suit her better than plain white, even 
though the frock was of cheap and flimsy 
material But it harmonised so well with 
Cynthia's creamy complexion and aureole of 
golden hair that nobody could well find fault 
with it Mrs. Anstey's unerring eye had seen 
at once that pale green was more becoming 
to Cynthia than the conventional blue, and she 
had found for her an old scarf of soft green silk 
with embroidered ends, which gave a touch 
of originality to her appearance and brought 
out the peculiar colour of her remarkable grey- 
green eyes. Although she was only a school- 
girl of sixteen, Cynthia had quite as much 
notice and flattery that evening as was good for 
her, and it was at once decreed that there must 
be a special tableau devised for her, in which 
draperies of green and white might be intro- 
duced. It was Granville Harcourt who sug- 
gested Sabrina, and although very few persons 
present knew who or what Sabrina was, they 
received the suggestion made by the son of the 
house with acclamation, while Clara, fresh from 
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the literature class at Ross Craig, threw herself 
at once into an attitude and began declaiming — 

"Sabrina fair 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave." 

Then Granville insisted upon taking Cynthia 
to the library to look at an old illustrated copy 
of Milton's " Comus." They spent a very pleasant 
half-hour in the library, which was magnificent, 
but seldom used ; and Granville declared that 
he should never more address his sister's friend 
save by the name of Sabrina. 

"I'll tell you what, mummy," said Clara, 
entering her mother's dressing-room that night, 
as she often did when she had a word to confide 
to her mother's ear. " I believe Gran's going to 
fall in love with Cynthia. He admires her 
awfully." 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Harcourt com- 
fortably, " Gran's well enough off to marry any- 
body he chooses. Not but what he might have 
looked a bit higher. I always thought he was 
worthy to marry a title, and your little friend — 
why, she's nothing but a baby yet — has not got 
a penny piece.'^ 
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"But, as you say, that doesn't matter," re- 
turned Clara ; " and she comes of a good family, 
if she is poor, and dad always says that what we 
want is a strain of gentility.** 

"I'd like to know," said Mrs. Harcourt, 
straightening her back, "who would say that 
we weren't genteel enough, living as we do, 
in this big building and entertaining all the 
neighbourhood. You and your pa do talk silly 
sometimes, Clara, and there's no denying it" 

" If Cynthia were a year or two older," said 
Clara, taking no notice of her mother's reproach, 
" I should say that the thing was as good as 
done already. Gran was quite ridiculous to- 
night and Mrs. Haslewood sulked. It mayn't 
come to anything, you see, because Cynthia's 
so young; but she'd make an awfully jolly 
sister-in-law for me, and I am sure you 
would be very fond of her, wouldn't you, 
mummy ? " 

"Poor lamb, I can't say but what I was 
drawn to her," said Mrs. Harcourt " She had a 
lonely sort of look, I thought, when she came 
into the hall this evening, and I remembered 
about her being an orphan child, and so put 
upon as she was at school. I felt I should like 
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to take her up in my arms and put her on 
my knee and give her a good hug." 

" Well, you did that, at any rate," said Clara. 
^ But look here, mummy. If there is any chance 
of Grranville's being taken with her, we must not 
let her make any sort of laughing-stock of 
herself; and do you know, she has come with 
about the shabbiest and mangiest set of clothes 
that I ever saw in my life. The white muslin is 
the best she has got, and it won't do for more 
than another evening. Of course I am much 
bigger than she is ; but that is an advantage, 
for I was thinking that Stephanie might make 
some alterations in one or two of my evening 
frocks and run her up a new one while she is 
here." 

" Why, of course ! " said Mrs. Harcourt, melt- 
ing at the thought of a pretty girl without 
pretty frocks. ''But Stephanie is not good 
enough. Send up to London for anything you 
want, my dear. She was a bit too plainly got 
up to-night; but I thought perhaps she had 
not had time to unpack her things; not but 
what she looked as sweet as an angel in that 
white frock. But mind how you do it, Clara, 
for I should say she was a proud little thing 

10 
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by the looks of her and it is no good hurting 
her feelings and making her think that she is 
not good enough for us.** 

*I know," said Clara. ''And I shall have 
to be very careful; but I think I can manage 
Cynthia, if I take her in the right way. To- 
morrow's Christmas Eve and there was some 
talk of fancy dress, wasn't there? We could 
carry that out once or twice and then — let me 
see — I might pour some ink or somediing over 
that white muslin, and when she absolutely 
could not wear it, she would be obliged to take 
something of mine. She is just the sort of girl 
that I should like to dress." 

"She'd pay for dressing, that she would," 
said Mrs. Harcourt "And I know what you 
are like, Clara. You are just the same as you 
were with your dolls. You would like to try 
her in every shade of colour and waste yards 
and yards of good material before you were 
satisfied." 

" I should make her look very nice in the 
end, at any rate," said Clara. "And what 
is the good of having such a lot of 
money as we have, if we cannot use it as 
we please?" 
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Mrs. Harcourt thought the logic of this 
remark unanswerable and piously thanked 
Heaven, on her knees that night, for having 
sent her a daughter who was so clever and 
so kind. 



CHAPTER IX 

MR. HARCOURT'S VIEWS 

To Clara's satisfaction, and a little to her sur- 
prise, she found no difficulty in persuading 
Cynthia to wear the pretty things she forced 
upon her. The explanation about " fancy 
dress on Christmas Eve " seemed quite natural 
to the girl Of course one could accept the 
loan of dresses for masquerading purposes, and 
she was easily beguiled into thinking it neces- 
sary for the honour of the house that she should 
appear in such g^ise as Clara recommended. 

So, on Christmas Eve, and subsequent even- 
ings, she revelled in charming colours and 
rich, soft material and fantastic fashions de- 
vised by Clara and Mrs. Harcourt's maid. An 
ivory white dress of thick soft Roman satin 
trimmed with lace suited her best of all, and 
the white satin shoes and open-work stockings 

132 
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that "went" with it were supposed to be old 
ones of which Clara had no further need. 
Thus attired, she attracted even more attention 
than in the simple muslin frock which she had 
worn on the day of her arrival ; and she scored 
her highest success as " Sabrina" in the tableaux 
vivants^ where her " halo " of golden locks had 
to be supplemented with "long braids" from 
the coiffeur^ much to her disgust But the 
white dress and the water-lilies suited her to 
perfection, and it was a matter of common 
talk that Granville Harcourt had completely 
lost his heart to her, and declared her to be 
the loveliest girl that he had ever seen. 

Nobody quite knew how far he was serious ; 
but his mother looked a little anxious, and 
his father, who was rather too sleek and self- 
satisfied for Granville's taste, uttered a cautionary 
word. 

"Don't go too far, Gran," he said. "You 
know you can't marry a penniless girl of 
sixteen." 

"Does it matter about the pennilessness ? " 
asked Granville, rather flippantly. 

"Not so much as it does to some people; 
nevertheless, I should prefer you to marry a 
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girl with somediing of her own. Then there's 
her age." 

'* Well, that would mend 1 " said his son. 

^I don't quite like it," his father returned. 
*'She is pretty, no doubt, but she's unformed. 
Wait a year or so, and see what she will ripen 
into. At her age a year's nothing. I don't 
want you to throw yourself away." 

Granville was silent for a minute or two. 
The father and son were walking to the 
railway station, and Mr. Harcourt had chosen 
one particular train because he knew that 
Granville also desired to go to London at 
that hour. Both Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt con- 
sidered their son immensely superior to them- 
selves, and made suggestions to him with 
reserve and discretion. They were not at all 
of that class of arbitrary parent which cuts 
off its son and heir with a shilling at the first 
sign of disobedience. 

" Well, I'll think of it," the young man said 
at length. "As you say, she is young, and I 
suppose you would just as soon I went round 
the world as married her off-hand 1 " 

This was Granville's ultimatiun, pleasantly 
expressed. His father had been opposing this 
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tour round the world for some time past 
What the son now meant to imply was that 
if Mr. Harcourt would give him funds for his 
tour, he would cease to pay serious attention 
to Cynthia for the present ; but that if he 
were forced to remain in England he should 
require perfect freedom in the matter of 
courtship and marriage. 

Mr. Harcourt understood quite well the 
terms of the unspoken bargain, and answered 
deliberately — 

"I would sooner you went round the world. 
Time enough to think of getting married when 
you come back." 

''It is the mater who has been worrying 
about it," said Granville. " She would do any- 
thing to keep me in England, I believe." 

*• You'd be away about a year, I suppose ? " 

"Yes; a year or two. If Cynthia Leyton 
is going to turn out a beauty, we shall know 
by that time." 

"He doesn't care for her," said Harcourt 
senior to himself. And later on he made the 
same remark to his wife. " It's only a passing 
fancy. He would not give her up so easily 
for a year or two if he cared." 
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" No, that* s true/' said Mrs. Harcourt, apply- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, *'but I rather 
hoped that he cared sufficiently to stay in 
England for her sake. Who knows whether 
we shall ever see him again, John, if he leaves 
us now?" 

" Oh, hell come back safe and sound enough," 
said her husband cheerfully. ^ I'm not so much 
concerned about foreign parts ; but it would 
have been a pity if he'd got engaged and 
married before he had seen something of the 
world" 

"I don't know what Clara will say," Mrs. 
Harcourt ventured to murmur. ''She had set 
her heart upon Cynthia as a sister-in-law." 

" I hope the girl herself has not set her heart 
upon it too," said Mr. Harcourt, rather grimly. 
"Granville has not committed himself, has 
he?" 

" Oh no, John, I don't think so. He showed 
that he admired her, that was all. Cynthia's 
as nice a girl as ever I met; I don't suppose 
she has given a thought to him." 

" The sooner she goes home the better." 

•* Not till the end of her time, John," said his 
wife firmly. "I've never been unkind to an 
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orphan child, and I never will be. We asked 
her for a fortnight and then for a month, and 
she shall stay her time." 

"Have it your own way, Nancy," said Mr. 
Harcourt "But I shall get Granville out of 
the way as soon as possible." 

"Oh dear, dear me! And just suppose 
Cynthia's fond of him ! " cried Mrs. Harcourt, 
as soon as his back was turned. 

But she need not have been alarmed. Cyn- 
thia was too genuinely girlish and possessed 
too much good sense to have attached any 
special meaning to Granville's open admira- 
tion. To her, as to any healthy-minded girl 
of sixteen, it was simply amusing to hear him 
express his good opinion of her so openly, and 
she no more thought of love, in a serious sense, 
than she did of Hindustani. It was an un- 
known language which she had no desire to 
learn. 

Of course Mrs. Harcourt and Clara, who had 
been planning to bring her into the family, 
watched her covertly and were rather relieved 
when they saw that she experienced only an 
ordinary casual feeling of regret at the prospect 
of Granville's departure, and seemed quite as 
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happy witii Clara alone as with Clara's brother 
in her company. Clara, who had romantic 
leanings, was almost annoyed that Cynthia 
should be so devoid of sentimentalism ; but, 
as a matter of fact, although C3mthia might 
have some passion in her nature, she had not 
a touch of sentiment 

Mrs. Harcourt was sometimes a little afraid 
of her son, and did not like to say much to 
him on the subject of his approaching departure 
from England; but Clara, who was afraid of 
no one but Miss Ellerslie, attacked him without 
hesitation as soon as she got him to herself 
for a few minutes. 

" What on earth do you mean by going off in 
this way, Gran ? " she said. 

"I have meditated going for some weeks," 
said her brother calmly. 

''You have talked about it; but I thought 
you had given up the idea." 

"Why?" 

This monosyllabic query was difficult to 
answer. Clara faced him for a moment with 
an expression of perplexity which brought a 
smile to Granville's lips. 

" I suppose you thought I was going to follow 
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the mater's advice and take to myself a 
wife?" 

« I did." 

''You were mistaken, my dear. I like to 
talk to a pretty woman— or a pretty girl, but 
only from an aesthetic point of view. Now 
your little friend Cynthia is quite the prettiest 
girl that I have seen for a very long time, and 
yet it does not seem to me that I want to 
marry her — at least, until she is a little older." 

"Do you want to marry her then?" said 
Clara, with round eyes. 

'* How could I possibly say until I have seen 
her? She mayn't be pretty at all when she is 
two- or three-and-twenty," said Granville, with 
his pleasant, whimsical smile. 

"Do you mean to marry only for looks?" 
his sister said scornfully* 

"For looks — and other things. Looks are 
very important" 

" You are just teasing me. Gran. You know 
there are many things more important than 
looks. But Cynthia is so nice in every way 
that I did hope " 

" Cynthia ! My dear Clara ! After all, Cyn- 
thia i^ only a little girl" 
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At this insult to her friend, Clara gasped in 
horror and amaze, and only recovered herself 
after she had said, in tones of great indigna- 
tion — 

" I shall tell Cynthia what you say." 

"Cynthia will understand better than you 
do," said Granville laughingly; "and you can 
tell her that I mean to come back and see what 
she is like when she is eighteen." 

"Tell her yourself!" 

"No, my dear, I won't do that I thought 
you had more knowledge of the world, Clara. 
After all," with an affected sigh, "you are 
not much older than Cynthia — two schoolgirls 
together." 

"Granville, you are perfectly horrid," said 
Clara, but she felt herself worsted, and did not 
reopen the subject, so that Granville laughed 
secretly at his own success. 

He hoped that she would repeat to Cynthia 
what he had said about seeing her when she 
was eighteen ; it was the sort of speech which 
would be likely to remain in a girl's mind and 
to colour her thoughts of him. It was quite 
possible that she would feel herself, in some 
intangible way, bound to wait until his return 
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before she promised to marry another man. 
He looked at her attentively when they next 
saw each other, trying to discover some sign of 
self-consciousness ; but he found nothing of the 
kind. Cynthia faced him with innocent kind- 
liness; questioned him cheerfully about his 
travels ; and, by her very unconcern, mans^ed 
to fix the memory of herself much more deeply 
in his heart than if she had shown any special 
regret at having to say goodbye. 

He left Hurst before she did, for his father 
was rather anxious to get him away, and Mrs. 
Harcourt mournfully agreed that if he had to 
go he had better "go and get it over." Poor 
Mrs. Harcourt went to bed in a state of com- 
plete collapse when he had said goodbye to 
her ; Mr. Harcourt accompanied his son to the 
docks ; and as the guests had all departed, 
Cynthia and Clara were left alone. 

" How nice it is to be together again ! *' 
Cynthia said, at afternoon tea in the hall, to 
Clara, who sat behind the teapot " I like 
rather to feel that we shan't be interrupted by 
any tiresome men, don't you? Of course I 
don't mean your father or your brother ; 
naturally you would be glad to see them at 
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any time; but men in general I mean — men 
in the abstract" 

" I am alwajrs glad to see my friends/' said 
Clara, a little stiffly, " whether they are women 
or whether they are men." She said it in her 
most grown-up manner, with a little elevation 
of her chin which she had copied from Mrs. 
Haslewood. But Cynthia was not at all im- 
pressed. 

** That sounds very grand," she said, laughing ; 
" but I am very pleased indeed to be here with 
you and with no other friends at all. Oh, Clara, 
do come down! You're right up on the heights 
— and on stilts, too — and I want you to talk 
about some really interesting things." 

" WAat interesting things ? " said Clara, 
abandoning her dignity. 

'' I want you to tell me all about the girls at 
Ross Craig ; and what everybody said when it 
was known I was not coming back." 

"Didn't I tell you? It was most exciting. 
To b^in with, we all struck work. We 
wouldn't do another thing." 

"Oh, Clara I" 

"We put down our pens and shut our 
books and sat perfectly still. Then, when Miss 
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EUerslie herself came to speak to us, and to 
ask what was the matter, we told her we saw 
that you had been unfairly treated, and that 
you ought to be brought back." 

" How splendid of you ! But what did Miss 
EUerslie say?" 

** She said we were not acting in a way that 
would tend to procure your return, and that 
insubordination to authority would weaken any 
appeal that we wished to make. She said that 
it was quite open to us to write a sort of 
circular letter, to be laid before the Committee, 
asking that you might be recalled; and that 
she would support it to the best of her ability, 
as she had been very sorry to see you go. She 
said she missed you very much, but councils 
and committees and people in authority gene* 
rally had to be obeyed ; and it would be useless 
to ask them for a favour while we were defying 
them. It was rather a clever speech, don't you 
think so ? " 

" It was just like Miss EUerslie." 

" After that we were obliged, you see, to lay 
down our arms, and we apologised, and went 
back to work. But we wrote a long letter to 
the Committee, and it was signed by every girl 
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in the school— except Gertie Knight — and she 
would have signed it, too, if she had been 
allowed, only we thought that she didn't 
deserve the honour of writing her name with 
ours." 
" Poor Gertie Knight ! " 
^ Now, Cynthia, don't be silly about Gertie 
Knight ; she was a mean little sneak, and I'm 
glad to say her father has taken her away from 
the school" 
" And what about your letter ? " 
"Well, we wrote it and signed our names, 
and Miss Ellerslie presented it; and then for 
six weeks we heard nothing at all. At the end 
of six weeks the Committee sent a printed notice 
saying that no interference with their office was 
allowed, and a decision once arrived at was 
irrevocable." 

** I thought so," said Cynthia, biting her lip. 
" Of course they would not go back on what 
they had done before." 

" Well, never mind, dear," said Clara comfort- 
ingly. " You're a perfect heroine in the eyes of 
the school, and I believe your name will go 
down to posterity as that of a girl who par- 
ticularly distinguished herself" 
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" I would rather be forgotten. But, of course, 
it can't be helped. I must work hard with Mr. 
Anstey and qualify myself as a governess — a, 
nursery governess, or one for very small boys." 

"What a ridiculous idea! Why, Cynthia, 
you are sure to get married ! " 

"Oh no," said Cynthia indifferently; "no- 
body would care for me." 

"Wait until you are a little older," said 
Clara, with conviction, "and then you will 

" I don't want to see. I know I shall never 
get the things I really like, and I shall have 
to put up with makeshifts all my life. And I 
hate makeshifts." 

"Give me your hand, and let me tell your 
fortune! I know all the lines." 

" I don't believe in it," said Cynthia, balling 
her little fists. 

"Just let me look: one minute. There!" 
grasping Cynthia's reluctant fingers. " I'll tell 
you what I see. Marriage — a good marris^e 
with a rich man ; you will be very rich indeed, 
and have everything you want You will be 
married before you are twenty " 

"You are making it up," said Cynthia, 

II 
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snatching her hand away. **! don't like this 
sort of thing, Clara. You know Miss Ellerslie 
always warned us against trjring to read the 
future. She said that fortune- telling was 
always silly; and if by any chance it were 
not silly, it would be wicked So don't try 
to look at my hand any more." 

^I shall tell Miss Ellerslie how well you 
remember her maxims," said Clara, laughing. 

''You are going back? You seem so much 
older — so grown-up!** 

'^ I am to leave at Easter. I shall be rather 
sorry ; but not so sorry as if you had been 
there. When will your aunt let you come to 
us again?*' 

"Any time," said Cynthia, rather bitterly. 

"Now you must not talk in that way; it 
sounds so cynical I shall write and ask you 
to come before very long, and we shall have 
plenty of fun. And in two years Granville will 
be back." 

"And I wonder where I shall be?" said 
Cynthia, with a laugh. But it seemed to Clara 
as though there were something grim about 
Cynthia's laugh. 

The two girls separated a few days later; 
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Clara returning to school, and Cynthia to her 
life at Brackenby. 

She found some interest, at first, in retailing 
her experiences to Faith and Gerard ; but the 
interest soon palled, especially as her stories 
were not received with acclamation. Faith 
looked slightly pained by them sometimes ; 
and Gerard waxed impatient when there was 
too much of Granville Harcourt in the tale. 
Finally, Cynthia grew weary even of her own 
reminiscences, and, as time went on, she felt 
almost sorry that she had ever paid a visit to 
Hurst She was haunted by visions of beauty 
and luxury which were quite impossible in her 
own narrow life, and she was irritable some- 
times with her yearning for pleasantness and 
peace. Even the Manse, with its gentle occu- 
pants, became wearisome to her. She longed 
for gaiety and excitement, for change and 
variety; and she fretted against the limits 
which poverty and obscurity imposed upon her. 
Gerard took a travelling scholarship, and b^^n 
to spend most of his time in Italy ; and without 
him it seemed to Cynthia that even the Manse 
was intolerably dull. 



CHAPTER X 



AFTER FOUR YEARS 



"Granville will not be disappointed," said 
Clara, gazing at her friend Cynthia with a 
rather peculiar look. 

"Granville! Why should he be disap- 
pointed ? " 

" I say he won't be. Think of our not 
having seen him for four years! Not since 
you stayed here, Cynthia, when you were 
sixteen." 

"It seems centuries ago," said Cynthia. 

" I am so glad you will be here when he 

arrives. You know, we had a sort of dispute 

before he left all about you, Cynthia. He said 

you would perhaps not be half as good-looking 

when you grew up as you were then, and I was 

dreadfully indignant He will find that I was 

right and that he was wrong." 

148 
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Cynthia turned with a smile and surveyed 
herself in the long mirror which was a feature 
of Clara Harcourt's dressing-room. She was 
twenty years of age, and the question of her 
appearance was more interesting to her than it 
had been when she was sixteen. 

" Were you right?" she said. 

'' Of course I was. You are far more beauti- 
ful now than you were as a child. I don't 
know any one half as handsome." 

" But there are drawbacks even in that," said 
Cynthia, with composure. " When I was a 
child I could wear cotton prints and muslins ; 
now that I am twenty I don't look so well 
in cotton. I want silks and velvet unfor- 
tunately, and as I haven't the money to pay 
for them I must go without" 

A shadow settled upon Clara's brow. '' You 
know I have often told you, Cynthia, that if 
you would but take some of my things " 

Cynthia laid a caressing hand on Clara's 
arm. 

" Forgive me, dear ; we are not children now, 
you know. I could borrow your things when 
I was sixteen, but I could not do so now." 

''You might have them all, and welcome! 
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Yoo know how I like to make yoo kx>k nke ; 
my mother always says dutt I bdiave as if yoo 
were my dolL" 

** Vm afraid I can't be your doll any loogcr, 
dear. People must put up with me as I am, 
in cotton, not in silk. I don't know Aat it 
does badly — in the making, at any rate." 

"You look superb!" cried Clara, "and yovur 
dress ! well, it is cotton, but it fits exquisitely, 
and might have come from Paquin!" 

" That's a compliment, for I made the dress 
myself. I wore it to-day because the sun 
shone, though it is terribly extravagant to 
wear white dresses in London. But I thought 
I would put my best foot forward and look 
both clean and nice when I called on my 
future employer." 

" Employer ! What do you mean ? " 

"Surely you remember that I have been 
looking out for a situation as a governess?" 

" I heard you say something of the kind." 

" And I have found a situation. It is at a 
Mrs. Merivale's. She has three children who 
need somebody to keep them out of mischief 
and to mend their clothes. I am to have these 
privileges, for which I shall receive the muni- 
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ficent reward of five pounds a quarter — twenty 
pounds a year I " 

"Cynthia, it is ridiculous! Think of your 
Latin and mathematics and music! If you 
must teach you ought to command three 
times — ^six times that sahuy." 

"Oh no, my dear, you forget I was ex- 
pelled from Ross Craig," said Cynthia, with a 
world of scorn and bitterness in her beautiful 
face ; " and Mrs. Merivale kindly told me that 
she knew all about me from Mr. Pearson, the 
chairman. Of course," she said, " I could not 
hope for much of a salary." 

" Why did you accept it ? Why put up with 
such an insult ? " 

" B^gars mustn't be choosers. I am tired 
of Brackenby and of my aunt's grudging hos- 
pitality. The only thing I should like a large 
salary for is to pay her back every penny she 
has ever spent on me." 

*• She is no kinder, then ? " 

** Poor soul ! " said Cynthia, softening a little. 
" No, she is no kinder, no happier, no richer in 
any way — mind, body, or estate. She might 
have had my love if it could have done her 
any good, but I think she killed it in the 
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germ. She has a hard, miserable life ; it may 
be a little happier when I am gone." 

" And the Ansteys ? " 

"Oh, I am very sorry to leave them. Mr. 
Anstey has taught me to think, just as Mrs. 
Anstey has taught me, I hope, how to behave. 
And Faith, the invalid girl, she is good in an 
angelic, unearthly way, which makes me feel 
myself a worm. But the worst is, Clara, that I 
am tired of them all — tired to death — ^tired till 
I feel that I want never to see them again. 
Underneath there is a sort of feeling that I 
love them as much as ever, and that some 
day I shall be glad to come back to them, 
but that I must go somewhere first quite 
away from them, and have a real change of 
ideas. If it were right I would go and work 
for nothing — just for the sake of coming across 
different people and getting new views of things 
into one's mind." 

"Yes, I think it is time you came away," 
said Clara, who had followed this analysis of 
Cynthia's state of mind with considerable 
interest "But I wish you had come to me 
first" 

" No, I suspect you," said Cynthia slowly. 
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^It you get me a situation I should probably 
find that you had bribed my employer to 
take me, or something of that sort I would 
rather be independent and find a place for 
myself." 

" Where are you staying ? " 

"At the Governesses' Home in B Street" 

" You'll come here to stay, Cynthia." 

" No, indeed ; I haven't time." 

"Why? Do you go to this wretch's house 
at once?" 

" On Monday," said Cynthia hesitatingly. 

" And this is Thursday. My dear, you'll just 
stay here for the next few days and let me 
see something of you. You are treating me 
atrociously." 

Cynthia laughed. Hitherto she had been 
standing; now she sat down and looked at 
Clara. They were in a little morning-room — 
Clara's special property — in the Harcourts' 
London house, where, as in old times, wealth 
and fashion seemed to rule supreme; but, as 
a matter of fact, there was some change, though 
not so great as to be very perceptible, in the 
fortunes of the Harcourt family. Mr. Har- 
court had died suddenly two years before, 
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from over-excitement, it was said, in connec- 
tion with ventures on the Stock Exchange. 
Probably he died just in time to prevent his 
wealth from being dissipated, for several other 
speculators who had been largely associated 
with him went bankrupt about that time. 
Fortunately the bulk of his wealth remained 
intact, and Mrs. Harcourt never realised how 
near had been her escape from poverty. She 
had a handsome jointure and Clara was well 
endowed. The rest of the money and property, 
including Hurst, went, of course, to Granville, 
who was then in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. He did not come back at once even 
when he learned what had happened, but wired 
and wrote instructions as soon as possible. 
Hurst was now let, and Mrs. Harcourt and 
her daughter lived chiefly in London, which 
they greatly preferred to the country, unless 
they had a houseful of guests to entertain. 

And it had been for some time Clara's con- 
stant complaint that of all the friends whom 
she asked to visit her Cynthia was the only 
one who constantly declined to come. 

She knew very well that the real difficulty 
was want of money and want of clothes. 
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, Cynthia could no longer consent to be dressed 
up in Clara's clothes or with new ones "run 
up " by Mrs. Harcourt's maid, and she did not 
possess a wardrobe with which to cope with the 
exigencies of a London season. Besides, Miss 
Parker grew more niggardly year by year, and 
objected vigorously to her going to London 
on account of the railway expenses. Con- 
sequently, Cynthia found it more convenient 
to spend the greater part of her time at home, 
for, unhomelike as it was. Miss Parker's house 
was the only place to which she could apply 
that name. She still went regularly to the 
Ansteys to read and talk with the minister, 
and to help Faith in such studies and occupa- 
tions as were not beyond her strength. But 
of late she had tired, as she told Clara, even 
of these occupations. The sight of green fields 
and sequestered lanes sickened her. She cared 
no longer for the gentle refinements of the 
Anstey household, and she fretted over the 
sordid economies which Miss Parker's poverty 
demanded. It was only natural that she should 
b^in to think of obtaining some occupation for 
herself, and the wonder was that she had not 
done so earlier. 
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Everybody had expected that Miss Parker 
would urge her out into the world as soon as 
ever she was able to get a situation, however 
poor it might be: but either Cynthia proved 
unexpectedly useful or Miss Parker had a soft 
spot in her withered old heart with regard to 
her. The fact remained that Cynthia was not 
allowed to leave her aunt's house permanently 
until she was out of her teens. Miss Parker 
grumbled and worried over the cost of her 
clothes and food, but she was very angry 
when Cynthia at last made up her mind to 
go away — so angry, indeed, that it occurred 
to Cynthia, almost for the iirst time, that she 
had really been of great assistance to her aunt 
in the house, and that she would be sorely 
missed, especially when Aunt Mildred had one 
of her winter attacks of bronchitis. 

But it was no use to delay her independence 
any longer. She consoled herself with the 
thought that if she earned money she could 
send enough of it to Miss Parker to insure 
greater comforts and an easier life for her aunt, 
whose infirmities seemed, lately, to be increas- 
ing. And even a post as nursery governess, at 
twenty pounds a year, did not sound hopeless to 
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Cynthia, by way of a beginning. She was not 
sanguine about the future, but she was deter- 
mined. For other women had succeeded in 
achieving the things that they desired, and she 
was resolved to achieve her purpose. 

Clara was now two-and-twenty, and a far 
handsomer girl than she had promised to be, 
with her red hair piled up in a most elaborate 
arrangement at the top of her head and her 
clear complexion shown to advantage by the 
black dress which she still wore for her father. 
There could hardly have been a greater con- 
trast than that presented by the two girls that 
morning; for Clara, elaborately curled, mas- 
saged, manicured, whaleboned, and rather 
tightly laced was the personification of a 
fashionplate ; while Cynthia, with all her 
radiant beauty, had still something of the 
simple country girl about her. Clara was 
manifestly a product of the town and Cynihia, 
of the country. But it was also perfectly evi- 
dent that Clara would never be looked at twice 
if C)nithia were near, and perhaps some con- 
sciousness of this kind crossed Clara's mind as 
she stood looking down at Cynthia, for she said, 
with a reflective air — 
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''How ridiculous it is that you should have 
to do so many disagreeable things 1 " 

"Quite ridiculous," Cynthia rejoined. ''I 
have often thought so myself." 

" It would be much more suitable," said 
Clara, "if I, with my red hair and plain 
features, were about to seek a situation instead 
of you, who happen to have just the look 
of a flower — ^*They toil not, neither do they 
spm. 

"Ah, that IS my great drawback," said 
C)nithia, with vivacity. " You would be 
astonished if you knew how much against me 
my looks are. This is not the iirst situation 
that I have tried for, you know, and you have 
no idea of the astonishing questions that I have 
been asked. Did I dye my hair ? Did I paint ? 
Could I not make myself look a little less 
pronounced and remarkable ? They were afraid 
they could not let their daughters go out with 
a person who made everybody stare at her. 
The head of a governess agency seriously told 
me that she thought it would be worth my 
while to cut off my hair and wear a dark wig, 
though, as she added with a sigh, after all, it 
might only serve to make me look more un- 
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common, which is such an undesirable thing in 
a member of the teaching profession." 

"You should try a school," said Clara. 
''They like smart-looking teachers at modem 
schools." 

"I haven't any certificates," said Cynthia. 
" No self-respecting school would take me." 

" But you could go as games mistress," sug- 
gested Clara. 

Cynthia began to laugh. "Do you know," 
she said, " I have not had a game of hockey 
since the dear old days at Ross Craig. You 
can't think how I have pined for it, sometimes. 
No, I am afraid I am not even good enough for 
a games mistress. My destiny is evidently to 
teach little boys and girls their A B C." 

" Happy little boys and girls," said an un- 
expected voice at the door, and Clara turned 
round with a scream, while Cynthia started up 
from her seat and retired a little into the back- 
ground, eyeing the intruder with a mixture of 
scorn and alarm. 

It was not until Clara had thrown herself 
on the newcomer's neck and embraced him 
copiously, that Cynthia recognised the fact that 
the wanderer had returned, that Granville Har« 
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court was no longer hunting treasure in Borneo, 
or killing grislies in the Rocky Mountains, as 
she had supposed him to be doing, but that he 
was back again in London, and had chosen to 
walk up to his sister's sitting-room unan- 
nounced 

He looked a good deal older than when she 
had seen him last, older, indeed, than his years. 
Travel and adventure in foreign lands had 
tanned his skin and given to his blue eyes the 
keen alertness of one who is always prepared 
for danger and ready for the attack. Even 
while he kissed Clara his eyes wandered over 
her shoulder to the slight figure, with its. back 
to the window, of a girl whom, at first, he did 
not even recogfnise, so great was the difference 
between the schoolgirl of sixteen and the 
woman who stood before him — ^tall, graceful, 
radiant, the very woman of his dreams. 

There was no help for Granville from the 
first moment He fell head over ears in love 
with Cynthia almost before he spoke to her. 
Her memory had certainly faded, or, at any 
rate, had taken its place simply among a host 
of mental portraits ; but he remembered her 
quite sufficiently well to appreciate the perfec- 
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tion to which those five years had brought her 
beauty. The life of the country, against which 
Cynthia was always grumbling — with its pure 
air, long walks, and regular hours — ^had done 
its share in producing the exquisite clearness of 
her complexion and the grace and suppleness 
of her figure. He went down before her at 
once, completely subjugated, and Cynthia was 
quite conscious of his defeat. Clara looked on 
and wondered, questioning whether Granville's 
sudden humility were the result of foreign 
travel or the deference which, perhaps, he 
thought he owed to his sister's friends. She 
could not understand his manner. For being 
herself rather a literal-minded person, it did not 
occur to her that it had taken Granville less 
than five minutes to fall in love. 

After a decent interval Cyntbisi rose to take 
leave, and Clara again insisted upon it that she 
must come to the house to stay till Monday; 
but this time Cynthia declined. 

" Oh no," she said, " I should only be in your 
way. You will be very busy, now. I will 
come and see you when I get settled. I dare- 
say I shall have a Sunday out sometimes, as 
the housemaids say." 

12 
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" You shall not come to us for your Sunday 
out," said Clara, holding her firmly by both 
hands, "unless you come now. It is very 
selfish of you to want to come for your own 
convenience, some day, when you won't come 
now, for mine." 

" I hope my return does not make any dif- 
ference to your plans ? " said Granville, stepping 
forward " I assure you, I shall have to be out 
a very great deal, and Clara will want a com- 
panion just as much as she did before, for I 
shall not be able to see much of her. I have 
any amount of business to do this week." 

Inwardly, he was resolved to cast all his 
business to the winds for the time that Cynthia 
sojourned under his roof; but it would not do 
to frighten her at the beginning; so, after a 
little demur, Cynthia consented to go back to 
the governesses' home for her box and to return 
to the Harcourts' house that afternoon. 

" What is she doing at a governesses' home ? " 
said Granville, with a perplexed frown, when his 
sister came back. 

"She has been trying to get a situation," 
Clara explained. "Surely you remember that 
she is poor?" 
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" Why don't you do something for her ? " said 
Granville irritably. "If you are so fond of her 
as you profess to be I should have thought you 
might have got her here, on the plea of being 
your companion or something. Govemessing, 
indeed ! What business has a girl with a face 
and figure like that to be a governess to a tribe, 
probably, of spoilt, unruly children ? " 

" She tells me," said Clara, with some amuse- 
ment in her tone, " that her appearance is very 
much against her." 

" I should think it would be," said Granville 
drily. But he did not explain to Clara exactly 
what he meant. " Now," he said, " take me to 
see the mater and then I will get my traps from 
my hotel and settle down with you comfortably." 

" What, didn't you come here at once ? " cried 
Clara. 

" No, indeed ; I went to the Cecil. I wanted 
to make myself presentable before I came here." 
And he did not add that he had intended to 
remain for some time at the Cecil, and only 
changed his plans when he found that Cynthia 
was about to become an inmate of the house. 
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Granville did not let the grass grow under 
his feet He set to work at once with a 
thoroughness of aim and completeness of 
purpose which filled his sister with admiration 
and delight Was it really true that the thing 
which she had desired, when Cynthia was only 
sixteen, was coming to pass at last 7 She tried 
to question her brother ; but Granville avoided 
her inquiries very skilfully. He was not quite 
sure of Clara's tact or discretion, and he 
preferred to conduct his wooing in his own way. 
Of course there was uncommonly little time for 
him to do it in before Cynthia went away to 
Mrs. Merivale ; but, at any rate, there were no 
rivals to contend with and he could have it all 
is own way. 
So he brought Cynthia lovely flowers and 
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boxes of Fuller's sweets. He had some of his 
packing-cases opened for her special benefit, 
after ostentatiously declining to satisfy Clara's 
curiosity, and he pressed upon her as many gifts 
as she would accept, on the plea of their being 
Oriental curiosities, bought for the purpose of 
giving away. Beside these rather crude ways 
of wooing, he tried the subtler modes of 
compliment and the silent flattery of entire 
submission to her wishes, and in a day or two 
succeeded sc well in surrounding her with an 
atmosphere of delicate devotion, that Cynthia 
could not but shudder at the idea of leaving it 
and going out to earn her living in an 
uncongenial world. 

Nevertheless, it did not concur with Cynthia's 
views to be "rushed" in any way. She held 
herself off from him as much as possible ; she 
often simulated a coldness which she did not 
feeL Granville had iits of despair, in which he 
vowed that she was the iciest woman he had 
ever come across, and that neither he nor any 
other man would be able to teach her how to 
love. He was dismayed to find her leave-taking 
— ^when on Monday she went to the Merivales 
house — as formal and unemotional as if he had 
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been a perfect stranger, and he was a little 
inclined to be ofTended when she told him that 
she would not be able to receive any visitors, in 
response to his hint that he would like to 
calL 

'^Her heart is as hard as a millstone," he 
remarked to Clara that evening, when she 
regretted that her friend was gone. 

" Oh dear ! Have you been trying to soften 
it?" said Clara, turning upon him. 

"It is always a man's bounden duty to do 
that, isn't it?" said Granville. "But for a 
mixture of stone and ice *' 

"Don't be discouraged," said Clara. "I 
remember an old professor of ours stating that 
even granite would boil if you got the tempera- 
ture high enough." 

"You might help me," said Granville, with 
something between a sigh and a smile. 

" Do you mean it, Gran ? " 

" I do, indeed. I have never seen any one I 
admire so much. In fact, I do more than 
admire her. I am not a sentimental person, as 
you know ; but I must say that when she looks 
at me with those clear, beautiful green eyes of 
hers, I feel as if I could be cut up in little 
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pieces for her sake, if it would do her any 
good." 

" I wish you would not call them green eyes 
— they're grey, or hazel, or something of that 
kind," said Clara. " I shall never believe that 
you love her if you say that her eyes are green. 
It reminds one of 'Becky Sharp,* or the 
domestic cat" 

" What does it matter whether they are green 
or not," said Granville, " when they are the most 
enchanting eyes in the world ? * Sweeter eyes 
were never seen.* I wonder what made her so 
stiff and cold to me ? Do you think she dis- 
liked me?" 

" Oh no, not at all ; but I daresay you took 
her a little by surprise. It was very sudden, 
wasn't it ? " 

" Sudden ? A regular coup defoudre — it was 
done in the first five minutes ! " 

" I daresay she asked herself, as I did," said 
Clara, " whether it would last" 

''Depend upon it, the strongest and most 
permanent kind of love begins in that way," said 
Granville impressively. " I have often read so, 
in books, and now I believe it, for I am perfectly 
certain that my love for Cynthia will never 
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change, or grow old, and you may tell her so, if 
you like." 

" I don't think I had better interfere," said 
Clara, rather hesitatingly. ''Cynthia is not a 
girl who cares for one to meddle with her affairs. 
You must go to work in your own way." 

"Well, get her here, then," said Granville 
impatiently. " She won't let me call on her, and 
when I sug^;ested writing she said very 
demurely that she did not think she should 
have time for letters. She was bent upon 
snubbing me." 

"You can't expect a girl to fall into your 
arms in three or four days. You wouldn't like 
it if she did." 

" Possibly I should not ; but there is a 
medium in all things, and she is driving me to 
despair. Is there any other fellow ? " 

" I don't know of any, unless *' 

"Unless what?" said Granville, facing her 
with his keen, blue eyes aflame. "Do you 
know of some one else ? " 

"It may be only a fancy on my part," said 
Clara ; " but there is one man whom she writes 
to and who writes long letters to her very 
r^ularly. That is t^e young artist, Gerard 
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Anstey, whose people she sees so much of at 
Brackenby." 

** I remember hearing of him ; but he is quite 
a boy — ^scarcely more than her own age." 

" Yes ; I don't suppose there is anything in it," 
said Clara. " He has been abroad too a great 
deal, and he writes to her about Italian art — 
a very safe subject, I should think. He is in 
Rome now, in some great artist's studio." 

" He is out of the way, then," said Granville, 
with a sigh of relief. ** It is the man on the 
spot who generally succeeds." 

"Don't be too confident," Clara said. "I 
believe he is coming back to England this 
summer. Perhaps only for a time ; but I know 
that Cynthia expects to meet him when she 
goes home for the holidays ; in fact he was to 
be in England by Whitsuntide, and is not 
Whitsun Day close upon us?" 

" Of course it is ; but will she be allowed to 
go away for Whitsuntide ? " 

"Perhaps she will only get a day or two," 
said Clara thoughtfully. "In that case we 
might invite her here." 

" Do that, and have my sincerest gratitude," 
said Granville, in a would-be theatrical manner. 
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^ And in the meantime I suppose ^au may go 
and see her? Can't you take her flowers or 
something, as if they came from yourself; but 
with a gentle hint that another party was 
concerned ? I have been so long in the wilds, 
that I almost forget what women like." 

" Oh, do you, indeed ? " mocked Clara. " I 
have not yet noticed any sign of ignorance on 
that subject But HI tell you one thing. 
Women in a dependent position don't like to 
be made to look singular in the eyes of their 
employers, so if you have visions of flowers and 
presents and calls and things of that kind, you 
had much better take my advice and put all 
thoughts of them aside. She will like you all 
the better if you treat her with real con- 
sideration." 

" Probably you are right," said Granville ; 
^ but I must say, it makes my blood boil when 
I think of her wasting her time in a nursery, 
instead of enjoying herself. I declare, if she 
ever becomes my wife, I will see that her face is 
made famous all over the world." And he 
went away to dream of what he should do for 
her, while Clara, left alone, hung her head for a 
moment, with a little thrill of disappointment 
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She had hoped so much from Granville's 
return. She had thought that he would bestow 
a little of his time and thoughts upon her, and 
lo and behold I at the first gleam of Cynthia's 
eyes his interest in his sister's companionship 
had flown to the winds ; her affection for him 
was only valuable in so far as it brought him 
nearer to the girl with whom he had fallen in 
love. For a minute or two Clara sulked ; but 
then recovered herself and said, with her 
chin in the air, that it was " perfectly natural " 
and began to devise ways of aiding and abetting 
him in the pursuit of his heart's desire. 

Cynthia showed herself extraordinarily 
obtuse. She ignored many of Clara's well- 
meant efforts, and refused several times to 
spend her leisure hours at Mrs. Harcourt's 
house. It was probable that she knew the 
nature of her friend's designs, and was bent 
upon making a silent protest; for certainly 
there seemed no reason why she should avoid 
a family from the members of which she had 
already received so much kindness; and Mrs. 
Harcourt, who, since her husband's death, had 
grown perhaps a trifle querulous, accused her of 
not caring for her old friends as she used to do. 
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What was it that made her act in this way ? 
For even if she guessed Clara's reason for her 
many attentions and invitations, there was 
nothing in it to shock or offend her. Suppose 
that Granville did want to marry her I was there 
anything in this to cause her to shrink away 
from him ? She knew very well that she was 
approaching a crisis in her life. She was 
apparently going to be offered the things for 
which she had always longed — wealth, comfort, 
a home of her own, some one to love and 
care for her, and a position in which no one 
but her husband could control her actions or 
criticise her tastes. She would be able to 
travel, to see the world, to indulge her love 
for art and music, to dress beautifully, to 
ride and drive. All the delights of the world 
and the flesh were spread out before her ; and 
there did not seem to be the slightest sign of 
the devil. But perhaps it was not necessary 
for him to show himself: he might only have 
scared the wandering soul that was seeking for 
happiness in physical comfort and outward 
show. And yet not one person in a thousand 
would have said to Cynthia that she was in 
danger, or that Granville's desire to make her 
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his wife was of the nature of a temptation. Yet 
Cynthia, though dimly and dully, was aware in 
her heart of hearts that it was so. 

She liked Granville Harcourt immensely. 
His gaiety, his knowledge of the world, his 
social tastes, all appealed to her. If she married 
him she knew that they would " get on," as the 
world says; for their lives would run har- 
moniously in the same grooves. And yet there 
would always be one side on which they could 
never meet Cynthia, in spite of her reckless- 
ness and occasional flippancy, had an earnest 
desire to do what was right; there was a certain 
spiritual sensitiveness about her which Granville 
entirely lacked. Cynthia was in the habit of 
saying that she was " not religious " ; but she 
was at least much interested in religion. 
Granville was not He classed all forms of 
belief cheerfully together as " superstitions " ; 
and he was in the habit of saying that while he 
granted, as a logical necessity, the fact of a 
First Great Cause, he was not by any means 
convinced that the First Great Cause was a 
Person or had any personal concern with him. 
How any blind, impersonal force could have 
produced a human race, how It had produced 
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a person like himself, Granville Harcourt, like 
many another shallow ''agnostic" of our day, 
did not stop to inquire. 

Cynthia had a feeling — it was not strong 
enough to be called a conviction — that if she 
married Granville she would be allying herself 
entirely with the material side of the world. 
Her vague aspirations after spiritual things, her 
occasional yearnings after an ideal which could 
not be realised in this life, would die away from 
her. Perhaps it would be better that they 
should, she said quite seriously to herself. They 
were idle fancies, touches of sentiment, little 
poetical, girlish flights after the unknowable. 
Probably they were demoralising and weaken- 
ing to the mind. Granville would be sure to 
say so. And if she married him she must give 
these up : this would interfere with his comfort, 
and of course a husband's peace and ease and 
comfort of body and of mind ought to be the 
first duty of a wife. 

She remembered various persons who had 
tried at different times to cultivate the growth 
of that rather stunted spiritual life of hers within 
her soul. Miss Ellerslie had done a great deal. 
But for that unfortunate incident through which 
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Cynthia was expelled from Ross Craig, a great 
deal more might have been achieved. But, 
although Cynthia never quite acknowledged it 
to herself, the apparently supine way in which 
Miss Ellerslie had allowed her judgment to 
be overruled and an act of injustice com- 
mitted, had nullified all her previous teaching. 
Anything that Miss Ellerslie had said was 
always now to be discounted. She might preach 
courage, but she herself had been a coward. 
She might recommend strength and unselfish- 
ness and heroic self-sacrifice, but she herself had 
scarcely tried to befriend a lonely girl in disgrace, 
lest she herself should be called to order — should 
be reprimanded and removed from her post 

Miss Ellerslie had done Cynthia a great injury 
when she destroyed the girl's faith in her. She 
would have said that her actions with regard 
to Cynthia and the Committee had been per- 
fectly reasonable ; but Cynthia had not wanted 
reasonable conduct, she had wanted warm 
championship. No ; Miss Ellerslie had failed 
her at the hour of need, and she could not, 
therefore, trust her guidance any more. 

There were the Ansteys. Cynthia's face 
softened as she thought of them. They, indeed. 
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were good people ; kind, patient, book-learned, 
deeply religious in word and deed. The fault 
with them was that they were too content with 
small things — it seemed to Cynthia almost as 
though they shrank too timidly from contact 
with the outer world. Mr. Anstey had, indeed, 
laboured in a large city ; but it had proved too 
much for him, and he had resigned his diffi- 
cult charge, preferring the quiet and peaceful 
country life with his family and his books to the 
strenuous war with evil. (" Preferred " was, 
perhaps, too strong a word ; Cynthia knew very 
well that it was his health which had broken 
down.) But, at any rate, one thing was plain, 
he had chosen a quiet life instead of a well-filled, 
hard-working, passionate existence among the 
poor and miserable; and therefore his opinion 
could not materially affect her. She, like the 
war-horse, scented the battle from afar — she 
wanted to be in the midst of it, in the smoke, 
and the turmoil and the fire. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anstey could not tell her which way she 
ought to go. 

Then there was Faith. Dear Faith, with her 
resignation, her patience, her determination to 
yield her will to the Will of God. Cynthia had 
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no such inclination. She did not want to yield 
her will to anything or any one, human or 
Divine, without a good reason for doing so. It 
seemed to her absurd to suppose that God 
required such absolute submission. Ought He 
not rather to make known to her the wisdom of 
His design ? She was quite willing to obey if 
she had a reason given her for obedience. And 
so on, as many another human soul has said 
before her, seeking reasons why a prompt 
obedience should not be given to a Divine com- 
mand. For it was exactly thus that Eve and 
the serpent argued concerning the fruit of 
knowledge in the garden of God. 

Cynthia thought of Gerard. For a moment or 
two she fancied that she had found the solution 
of her difficulty. Surely he could make things 
plain to her. He had always been so easy to 
talk to, when she was quite a child ! He had 
possessed — far more than she — the spiritual 
instinct which chooses unerringly and cleaves 
to the truth. He would know whether .she was 
going to smother her soul by this preference of 
material prosperity to a life of poverty and 
endeavour; he could tell her whether it was 
possible to be rich without selfishness, pros- 

13 
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perous without arrogance and pride. But 
Gerard, alas, was far away ! 

And after all, she reflected, how was it possible 
for her to appeal to him ? Granville Harcourt 
had not yet spoken. Perhaps after all he did 
not mean to speak. She remembered the 
attentions he had paid her when she was a 
mere child of sixteen ; she recalled the words 
that Clara had repeated — his determination to 
see her when she was eighteen. Well, the age 
of eighteen had come and gone, and he had not 
reappeared. She was nearly twenty-one and he 
had made no sign. Of course that had been to 
show her that he was in jest ; he meant that she 
must forget him as he had foi^otten her ; and 
she had been very quick in applying the lesson 
to herself. It was plain that no reliance could 
be placed upon him ; and yet here he was again 
looking at her as no other man had looked, 
treating her with the most extraordinary 
deference, behaving as if he loved her — she 
could not resist the thought I And Clara, who 
ought to know better, was backing him up in 
every possible way; constantly telling her of 
his virtues and praising his perfections, so that 
it was quite easy to see how much she wished 
Cynthia to like him, and how pleased she would 
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be to have her as a sister-in-law. Somehow 
Cynthia shrugged her shoulders a little im- 
patiently as she thought of it Why did not 
Clara say frankly what she wanted ? Why 
was Granville so reserved, so respectful, so 
courteous and attentive ? If he wished to gain 
her love, he had much better take her by storm. 
She was so desirous of being loved that she 
thought it would be comparatively easy to care 
for any man who knew how to compel her love 
by manifesting his own. She felt, in a sort of 
rs^e, that if she were a man she would not go 
on sending pretty flowers and boxes of sweets, 
she would say what she had to say and get her 
answer and be done with it Men were, it 
seemed, very stupid and very slow ! 

But she was wrong in accusing Granville in 
her own mind either of stupidity or slowness. 
He was coming very rapidly to her own conclu- 
sion, that if he meant to win her he must not 
lose any time. There was something in Cynthia's 
eyes which told him that it would not do to 
trifle with her. It would not be safe to keep 
her waiting too long for him to speak. For he 
was certain that by this time she knew his 
intentions. At any rate, he had done his best 
to make them plain. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE HALLIDAYS' WATER PARTY 

Granville had some time to wait before he 
could find an opportunity of declaring himself 
to Cynthia; but he was quite resolved to put 
the matter to the test, once and for all, with- 
out any further loss of time. Clara, indeed, 
counselled him to wait ; but he was quite 
certain, from some sort of preternatural acute- 
ness, that Cynthia did not like his waiting 
policy and that she would want to know 
exactly what he meant before she gave him 
the slightest encouragement He meditated 
for some time upon his chances and finally 
had recourse to Clara and laid his plans very 
carefully with her. 

"I am going away for Wednesday," he 
assured her, " I am going up the river. You 
will remember that Tell her that I have gone 

i8o 
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with the Hallidays, and if you like to in- 
sinuate that I admire Jane Halliday very much, 
you may do so. A woman is not a woman 
who has not a spice of jealousy in her com- 
position. Tell her that you will be all alone, 
except for the mater, and that you did not 
feel well enough to accept the Hallida}^' 
invitation yourself, or something of that sort 
Just make her believe that I am well out of 
the way and then you will get her here like 
a shot Do you understand?" 

" I know what you mean," said Clara, rather 
unwillingly; ''but I think you are making a 
mistake. Gran. Girls don't think it a compli- 
ment to be proposed to while the man is 
almost a stranger to them. You don't know 
her half well enough yet" 

"It is you that are wrong, my dear," said 
Granville lazily ''I don't know what girls in 
general may think, but I am pretty sure of 
what Cynthia does. Can't you give one credit 
for a little instinct where the girl of one's heart 
is concerned? I believe I could tell you at 
any moment what Cynthia was thinking, far 
better than you, who have known her inti- 
mately for eight or ten years." 
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"I know you think so," retorted Clara. 
** And suppose I do as you wish and stay away 
from the Hallidays' water-party (which it is 
rather too bad of you to ask), what do you mean 
to do then ? " 

''Oh, I shall turn up on either Sunday or 
Monday morning," observed Granville care- 
lessly. "I will find an excuse; only, when I 
do come, don't shilly-shally. Let me have her 
to myself, if it is only for ten minutes." 

" I never before heard," said the scandalised 
Clara, " of a man planning to make a proposal 
in the way you do. I think it is most unro- 
mantic One likes to think that a proposal 
bubbles to the lips in spite of the man's self, so 
to speak. One usually credits him with a little 
impulsiveness." 

" That may be," said her brother ; *' but nine 
times out of ten the beautiful impulsiveness 
that you admire is all put on. Men propose 
because they have made up their minds to do 
so and not because a girl has got on her 
prettiest frock, or there is a nice comer in the 
conservatory and a good band playing their 
favourite tune." 

** You seem to know a great deal about it," 
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said Clara ; '* but I suppose you compare notes 
at the Club? Very well, I will do my best 
for you ; but if she won't have anything to do 
with you, don't blame me." 

"No, I will blame my own stupidity," said 
Granville lazily. And then, while maintaining 
an imperturbable front, he reflected within him- 
self that it was quite possible that Clara was 
right and there was no knowing what sentiments 
Cynthia's rather inscrutable countenance might 
conceal. 

Cynthia was, accordingly, informed by Clara, 
with careless unconcern, that her brother had 
gone to the Hallidays for a Whitsuntide 
holiday, and that she — Clara — would be alone 
with her mother. Would Cynthia not come 
and spend a day or two with her? "For of 
course Mrs. Merivale expects to give you a 
holiday, if only for Whit Monday," she wrote. 

Cynthia answered unsuspiciously. Yes, she 
would come. It would give her great pleasure 
to spend two or three days with Clara, and Mrs. 
Merivale had been very kind and had offered 
the holiday without being asked for it She 
would come on Saturday and stay till Tuesday 
or Wednesday, if Clara liked. 
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If Cynthia had any suspicions she concealed 
them admirably; but Clara noticed that she 
gazed radier anxiously round the room, when 
she first entered it, as if seeking, apprehensively, 
for some one who might be there. In fact, 
Clara was inclined to think that her fiiend 
was a little disappointed to find Granville 
absent, in spite of her pre^ous explanation 
that he was spending the Sunday with the 
Hallidays at Maidenhead 

Clara carefully guarded her tongue. She had 
been told by Granville that she talked too 
much of him and should resolve not to utter 
his name unless Cynthia spoke it first Curi- 
ously enough, Cynthia never mentioned it at 
all. She seemed quite content to find herself 
in the company of Clara and Clara's mother 
and she talked as pleasantly as usual, with no 
sign of absent-mindedness or depression. Clara 
imagined that if Cynthia were experiencing 
either of these emotions, she would betray 
them : but it seemed as though she were quite 
mistaken, or else as if Cynthia had no feelings 
on the subject Saturday and Sunday passed 
by and also the greater part of Monday before 
Cynthia found occasion to mention Granville 
Harcourt's name. 
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The drawing-room in the Harcourts' house 
opened at the back into a conservatory, which, 
although limited in size, had been arranged 
with a view to the best effects of distance. The 
outside windows were carefully screened with 
climbing plants, and at the end of a little 
corridoQ, lined with mossy stones and drooping 
ferns and trailing plants, Mrs. Harcourt had 
been barbarous enough to insert a looking-glass, 
so contrived as to give the illusion of length. 

Cynthia rather liked the device and she was 
distinctly fond of the fernery, where she and 
Clara used to sit sometimes, enjoying the 
odour of moist earth and scented blossoms and 
allowing their senses to be soothed by the 
trickling of the fountain which helped to keep 
the vegetation wet and green. 

Cynthia strayed there on that Monday after- 
noon, for Clara had been called out of the room 
and she had nothing to do. She sat down 
upon a bench, which had found a place 
amongst the ferns and flowers, and remained 
there for some little while, almost lost in 
thought It was the best possible opportunity 
for the appearance of a lover, and when 
Granville, informed by Clara, turned into the 
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conservatory^ he could almost have chuckled 
if he had not been a little too nervous as to 
the success of his mtse-a^-^ckne. 

Cynthia did not see him until he was almost 
close to her, and then she started and flushed 
rather hotly; perhaps because she had been 
thinking about him just before he appeared. 

" You ! *• she said, a little coldly. « I thought 
you were at Maidenhead?" 

" I was at Maidenhead ; but I came back to 
town to-day," said Granville. 

"Wasn't it very disagreeable, travelling?" 

" It was rather ; but I had a reason for 
coming." 

" Oh, I suppose so," said Cynthia, recovering 
herself and banning to smile. ^ I am sure 
that you do not do things without reason." 

"Can you guess what my reason was?" 
Granville asked. For he had every intention 
of going straight to the point 

"How should I? Probably you wanted to 
meet a friend at your club, or to dine with 
friends this evening." 

" I think I may say I wanted to meet a 
friend," said Granville deliberately. "Not at 
the club — but here." 
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"Oh, you have an appointment with some- 
one, " Cynthia said, affecting to misunderstand. 

"No, I have an appointment with nobody. 
I came home because I knew you would be 
here. You have been avoiding me lately, 
Cynthia. I have never been able to get a 
word with you and I begin to be afraid that 
I have offended you." 

" Oh no, not at all," Cynthia assured him. " I 
have not been here very often, certainly; but 
that is because I have been busy." 

" Are you sure it was not because you wanted 
to avoid me ? " he said. 

" Why should I want to avoid you ? " 

" Ah, that is no answer. I can't help feeling 
that you have been trying to keep out of my 
way. Why need you do that, Cynthia ? Don't 
you trust me ? Are you sorry I came home ? " 

"I don't understand why you should ask 
me these questions," said Cynthia, trying to 
recover her self-possession, which at that 
moment had nearly left her. She was breath- 
ing quickly, and the colour varied a little in her 
cheek. 

" I ask them," Granville said, in a voice that 
was almost a whisper, " because I want to know 
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that yoo don't hate me. Because I love 3^00, 
and I want yon to be my wife. Won't yon 
listen to me? Don't say that 3^00 can't care 
for me. I will make yon care. Cynthia, I am 
sore that I coold teach yon to love me, if yoa 
would bat let me try. Dear, won't 3^00 
speak?" 

*^ I don't know — I don't know," said Cynthia, 
in some agitation. ** I can't tell whether I feel 
as I ought to da I am not sure " 

^ But you don't dislike me ? You don't want 
to send me away and never see me again, do 
you ? That is all I ask for just at the moment 
— simple toleration. Grant me that and I will 
teach you the rest, by and by — darling" 

Cynthia thrilled from head to foot at the 
sound of that word, and still more when she 
felt his hand close upon her own. She knew 
that her silence was giving consent, and yet — 
yet, she was not altogether sure whether she 
loved him or not, or whether she saw him 
through the glamour of the infinite possibilities 
which a life with him would seem to afford. 
But she had hesitated too long to draw back. 
She heard him saying, "Cynthia, you do love 
me ? " And then she knew that he had kissed 
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her, and she felt that the decision had been 
made. 

But the very fact that the matter was settled, 
and that Granville, with his arm round her, 
was pouring a flood of love-words into her ear, 
seemed suddenly to transform the universe. 
She had consented to be Granville's wife, and 
she was content — nay, more, she was infinitely 
glad. Hope of love seemed suddenly to awake 
in her, and it seemed as though life had grown 
a gracious and a goodly thing. 

She hardly knew how long it was, but it 
seemed only a few moments before Granville 
gently led her back into the drawing-room 
where Clara was now installed, stiflly pouring 
out tea and looking extremely uncomfortable. 
It was quite evident to Granville's triumphant 
eyes that she thought he had failed and was 
bitterly regretting her compliance with his 
wishes; his long absence in the conservatory 
had been interpreted as a sign of his probable 
disappointment She hardly dared raise her 
eyes as he entered the room. But when he 
paused opposite the tea-table and said quietly, 
"I've brought you a sister, Clara!" she looked up 
with a start and immediately sprang to her feet 
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'•Cynthia, you darling I You've accepted 
him ? Oh, I am glad — I am so delighted My 
own dear sister now ! " 

" But you speak as if you were surprised ? " 
said Cynthia, between laughing and crying, as 
she let herself rest for a moment in Clara's 
strong arms. 

" I'm not surprised a bit," said Clara, rather 
untruthfully. ^ But I did think that Gran was 
risking a good deal in asking you so soon ! 
You see, he fell in love with you the moment he 
saw you when he came home in April ; but he 
could not expect you to follow suit directly." 

" I have waited a tremendous time, I think," 
said Granville hastily, for he thought that 
Clara's speech was not particularly tactful ; *' it 
has seemed like a whole century to me. 
Where's the mater, Clara ? Do you think you 
had better prepare her for the shock ? " 

"She's prepared already. I've had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping her quiet She 
saw you were in love. Gran, three days after 
you came home, and could not think whom 
you had seen to fall in love with till suddenly 
she remembered Cynthia. And then she was 
so delighted that it was all I could do to 
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prevent her from announcing the engagement 
before you had even proposed." 

" Is she really pleased ? " said Cynthia, with 
a little anxiety in her tone. 

"Pleased? I should think so. Granville's 
future wife has always been her bugbear. She 
was afraid Gran would marry somebody who 
would despise her, and she knows you won't 
do that, Cynthia dear." 

" I wonder who could ? " exclaimed Cynthia. 
Then, looking at Granville, she said with an 
exquisite submissiveness, '* Should we go to 
her?" 

" She's in her dressing-room, wrapped up and 
pretending she has a cold," said Clara ; " but 
it's only because she wants Cynthia to go 
upstairs and sit with her. She is always trying 
on that little dodge when Cynthia is here, 
because she says nobody amuses her so well." 

^ Nobody can do anything so well as my 
Cynthia," Granville murmured in her ear as he 
led the girl upstairs. And although she 
laughed at the exaggeration, she was un- 
doubtedly pleased by it, for of course it was 
just the thing that the ideal lover ought to 
say! 
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Clara had not in the least exs^erated Mrs. 
Harcourf s delight at the news. She wept 
copiously upon Cynthia's neck, and reminded 
her of her visit to Hurst when she had looked 
so forlorn, and Mrs. Harcourt had, as she 
expressed it, '' taken a fancy " to her at once. 
"" But little did I think, love, that I beheld my 
daughter-in-law, though I did say to my John 
that you was the prettiest little lass Td ever 
seen in all my bom days." 

"Didn't my father agree with you?" said 
Granville, looking fondly and proudly at the 
golden-brown head nestling against his 
mother's ample shoulder. 

"Well, yes, my dear, I think he did. But 
Cynthia was very young then, and that's why 
he thought it wouldn't do for you to be 
engaged to her. We talked it over, my love, 
indeed we did, although you were only sixteen 
years old. It's been a long time coming about, 
after all." 

"I wish I had come back sooner," said 
Granville. "It would have come off a good 
deal earlier if I had been in England." 

"And when is it to be?" Mrs. Harcourt 
inquired, with interest. "Before the end of 
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the season, I hope I July would be a nice time, 
and then you could get off to Switzerland or 
some of those holiday places." 

'' I'm afraid that wouldn't do," said Cynthia, 
raising her head. " I have promised Mrs. 
Merivale that I will stay until September at 
least You see, she does not know what to do 
with her children during the holidays, and it 
would be very unfair to leave her in the 
lurch." 

"But, my dear child," said Granville, "you 
can't go on teaching the young Merivales now 
that you are engaged I " 

"Why not? You don't suppose that my 
powers are impaired by my engagement, do 
you? "said Cynthia, with a mischievous laugh. 
"No, I shall keep my word, Granville; and 
then — in the autumn some time " 

r 

" / shall go to Mrs. Merivale myself and lay 
the case before her," said Granville, rather 
hotly. "She will never bind you down to so 
unsuitable an arrangement! I am only sorry 
that you ever began it, my dearest; but of 
course that could not be helped ; I must only 
ask you to sever your connection with the 
Merivales as soon as possible." 

14 
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* At the cod of S cp i r mhc f I wS with plea- 
smc^* jaid Cyndua. *Bot not a day sooner — 
unless Mss. Merirale has fcund some one to 
take my place.* 

* Somebody must be foond.* 

"But Cjmdua is quite r^t," in te rpo se d 
Oara, who liad (cXkmed them into her modier's 
dressii^-foom. *It wouldn't be at all hit to 
Bfrs. Merivale if she gave op her situation just 
because she was engaged. It's a pity, but it 
can't be helped ; and it's no use for yoa 
to look so Uack, my dear Gran, beca u se 
Cynthia is only doing the right and honour- 
able dung." 

But Granville continued to look black for 
some time ; and it took all Cynthia's tact and 
influence to induce him to agree. She kept, 
however, steadily to her point ; and after a 
time he gave way. But he considered himself 
rather an aggrieved person. 

Cynthia went back to her work on Wednes- 
day, and did it rather better than usual ; for 
she did not see why an engagement should 
render her foolish or incapable as it seemed to 
do with some girls of whom she had. heard. 
She was almost surprised to find herself so 
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serenely happy, so ready to look at the bright 
side of things. 

Miss Parker and the Ansteys would have to 
be informed before long of her engagement to 
Granville Harcourt, but she kept putting off the 
letters to them day after day, feeling an invin- 
cible repugnance towards having her affairs 
discussed throughout the length and breadth of 
Brackenby. She begged Granville not to write 
to her aunt until she had done so, and Gran- 
ville, having heard an alarming account of Miss 
Parker, was not anxious to write until he was 
obliged. So the weeks slipped away, and July 
and August came before the Ansteys or Miss 
Parker knew anything about C)mthia's en- 
gagement 

The weather was hot and trying, and Cynthia 
was engaged one morning in helping Mrs. 
Merivale to pack up some of the children's 
coolest clothes for the seaside, when a maid 
entered the room with a card in her hand 
which she said was for Miss Leyton. 

Mrs. Merivale coolly took it from her, and 
read the name. 

"Gerard Anstey. And who is he, Miss 
Leyton ? " 
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''An old friend of mine. The son of the 
minister whose cbapel my aunt attends* said 
Cynthia, with some difficulty. 

''Oh, a Nonconfonnist," said Mrs. Merivale. 
She was the daughter of a Dean. "You can 
see the young man, Bfiss Leyton, and tdl him 
that you have no time for visitors. Send him 
away, and come back in five minutes." 

It was a gmdging permission, but Cynthia 
availed herself of it gladly enough, and flew 
down to the dining-room, where Gerard had 
been located But at the first glance she saw 
that something was seriously wrong. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AT THE MANSE 

Cynthia had not seen Gerard Anstey for 
some considerable time, and she was at once 
struck by the change in his appearance. He 
had grown older; he looked to her a taller 
and bigger man than she had remembered him ; 
his mouth was grave, his dark eyes were more 
sombre; and there was something in his face 
which she knew instinctively to be ominous 
of misfortune. 

"Gerard!" she cried, flying to him and 
placing her hands in his. Then, looking hard 
into his face, ** What is it ? What have you 
come to tell me? It is something sad." 

"It is, indeed," he said very gently. "I 
know you will grieve with us. It is my 
mother " 

Suddenly his voice broke, and he turned away. 

197 
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•* Oh no, Gerard ; not gone — not dead ? " said 
Cynthia, in a trembling voice. 

** Not dead — ^yet ; but she is dying. And she 
wants to see you. I left her, C)mthia, although 
her hours are numbered, to find you and take 
you back. She looked on you almost as one of 
her children." 

**Yes, yes^ I know; I must see her," said 
Cynthia, sobbing. ''Dear Aunt Mary! she 
told me to call her so — no one could have 
been kinder I Oh, Gerard, yes, I musf see her 
again." 

"There is a train in an hour," said Gerard, 
speaking with an almost painful precision ; " and 
we shall take nearly forty minutes from here 
to the station. Can you be ready in ten 
minutes?" 

" Certainly I can." 

She ran up to her own room, donned her hat 
and jacket, thrust a few things into a bag, and 
was ready to start Then she remembered that 
she was bound to tell Mrs. Merivale where she 
was going and why. To ask permission was 
an idle form, because she meant to have her 
way ; but she asked nevertheless, and was at 
once angrily refused. 
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''Go into Warwickshire, just when I am 
sending the children to the seaside ? Quite out 
of the question, Miss Leyton." 

"I am very sorry, but I must go," said 
Cynthia. " Mr. Anstey is waiting to take me. 
His mother is one of my best friends." 

"How do I know who Mr. Anstey is? It 
is not at all proper for you to leave my house 
with a young man in this way. You must wait 
until my husband comes home, and ask his 
permission " 

" Excuse me," said Cynthia, " I cannot wait : 
we shall be late for the train. Come, Gerard." 

" If you go now," cried Mrs. Merivale's sharp 
voice, " I shall not receive you into my house 
again. And I shall not pay you any wages." 

But Cynthia was gone. 

"How can you live with such a woman?" 
said Gerard, almost angrily. 

" I could not get another situation." 

"Poor Cynthia I" 

They were in the hansom cab together. 
Gerard laid his hand on hers caressingly, and 
she thought how delightful it was to be silently 
sympathised with and understood. 

Then she asked him about his mother's 
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iDiiesSy and he told her that she had been 
sl^tly unwell for a day or two^ and had then 
been stricken down with paralysis. Since then 
she had been mostly itnconsdoas ; but on the 
(Mevions day had come to herself and murmured 
Cynthia's name over and over s^^ain. The 
doctor had recommended them to fetch 
Cynthia, if possible, to her side; and Gerard 
had come to London to find her and take her 
back. 

**Why did no one write to me?" Cynthia 
asked "It must be a week since she was 
taken ill'' 

Gerard hesitated a little, and then replied — 

** I think nobody — except my mother herself, 
perhaps — knew your address." 

** Aunt Mildred had it," said Cynthia, with a 
pang of self-reproach. 

"She refused to give it to me. She said it 
was foolish to take you away from your work, 
and that you would lose your situation, which 
I am afraid you have done." 

"That doesn't matter. How did you find 
me?" 

" I went to your friends, the Harcourts. I saw 
Miss Harcourt, who told me where you lived." 
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Cynthia wondered whether Clara had men- 
tioned her engagement to Granville, but con- 
cluded that she could not have done so, for 
Gerard went on to say that he had stayed 
less than five minutes in the house. 

'^ I am glad I found you/' he went on simply. 
'* I could not bear to think that she wanted you 
and that you were not there.'* 

"It was very good of you to come for me! 
Oh, Gerard, how I wish we could be there at 
once I How the time drags ! " 

"Be patient, dear," he said, rather sadly. 
** We are in God's hands." 

Cynthia was silent for a time. So he had 
not altered ! she said to herself, almost in 
stupefaction. He still believed in a personal 
God, who cared for the creatures He had made. 
Curious (she thought) that Gerard should be 
so far behind the times ! Yet his belief always 
had the power of stimulating hers. The worldly 
pleasures that had seemed so good to her a 
little while ago suddenly grew ugly and mean. 

They scarcely spoke during the journey. 
Neither of them felt that ordinary conversation 
was possible; and they could not speak of 
their private concerns, because there were other 
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peo^ in die carriage. It was a third-class 
compartment ; Gerard did not stop even to ask 
wbttbex Cynthia p referred that class; it was 
natural to him to travel by it, and he took it 
for granted that she would do the same. It 
seemed quite natural also that he should pay 
her fare. 

Cynthia said to herself that Gerard was just 
like a brother. He did things for her in a quiet, 
homely way ; he did not press his services upon 
her; she felt that she was his friend and 
comrade. What a different way it was from 
Granville's, with his extravagant devotion, which 
to Gerard would probably seem absiml ! And 
yet it was Gerard who was the artist, the 
poet, the dreamer, while Granville was nothing 
but a person who speculated on the Stock 
Exchange t 

They reached the Manse late in the evening. 
Mrs. Anstey was still living, and Cynthia was 
taken almost at once to her room. But the 
power of speech was gone. The dying woman 
knew the people around her bed and tried to 
smile at Cynthia, but no articulate speech was 
possible, and she passed away before dawn next 
day without having said a word. Nevertheless 
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Cynthia was glad that she had come, for 
although Mrs. Anstey had not been able to 
speak, yet there were a thousand ways in 
which a friend's presence was desirable in 
the house. Faith was stronger than she 
had been as a child, but was not allowed to 
leave her bed, and the state of John Anstey 
was deplorable, for he was quite astray, 
quite bewildered by the loss of his wife, 
scarcely knowing what orders to give or 
how to set about his own ordinary work 
without her. Under these circumstances 
Cynthia found many ways of making herself 
useful. She arranged to stay over the day of 
the funeral, and wrote to Mrs. Merivale and 
the Harcourts to explain her absence. Gran- 
ville had been out of town on the day of her 
journey to Brackenby, or she might have 
contrived to let him know before she left 
London. She was rather surprised that she 
received no answer to the explanatory letter 
she had sent him, and she concluded — correctly 
enough as it turned out — that he had been 
offended by the independence of her action ; he 
thought it a foolish thing to have quitted Mrs. 
Merivale's house against her will, and was 
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inclined to think that Cynthia's conduct had 
been quixotic and absurd. 

At as early a date as possible Cynthia went 
to see her aunt, and found her almost bedridden, 
with one very inefficient servant girl to take 
charge of her. She pleased herself by remem- 
bering that when she was married to Granville 
she could place her aunt in comparatively easy 
circumstances; Granville had quite concurred 
in her desire to provide for Miss Parker, and 
had promised to see that it was carried out 
But she had still some reluctance to speak of 
her engagement, and she did not inform her 
aunt of it when she paid her call. 

She was severely cross-examined as to her 
recent proceedings. 

** You came to see Mrs. Anstey ? And what 
in the world for?" 

** She had asked for me several times, and the 
doctor said I had better be sent for." 

'*Most inconsiderate, in my opinion. And 
Gerard, the son, went for you ? Went all the 
way to London and back. Who paid the 
fare ? " 

'*I suppose he did." 

''Reckless extravagance! It's wonderful 
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how some people can do what they choose! 
The Ansteys always profess to be extremely 
poor. I cannot imagine how they can afford 
to do such wasteful things." 

''I suppose they wanted to carry out all 
Mrs. Anste/s wishes while she was still with 
them." 

^ I know one thing /' said Miss Parker grimly ; 
''I shall discontinue my subscription to the 
Minister's Fund. They don't need subscriptions 
if they are so ready to fling their money about" 

" I daresay it was Gerard's own money," 
Cynthia was moved to say, in some exaspera- 
tion. ^He has been selling some of his pic- 
tures lately." 

** H'm t Won't get more than a few shillings 
for them, I daresay. And what about your 
situation at Mrs. Merivale's?" 

" I have lost it, I believe. She was very 
angry with me." 

^And I don't wonder at it You have a 
knack, Cynthia, of getting yourself into trouble. 
What do you mean to do now ? You have no 
other situation to go into, I suppose ? I really 
cannot do with you here. I did think you were 
provided for during the holidays." 
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" I am most Ukdy going to Mrs Harcourf s 
to stay," said C3mtfaia mfldly. 

"If she wfll have you, yoo mean?" 

" I don't think she will mind having me. She 
is alwajrs extremely kind." 

** Some people have got the money to be kind 
with," said Miss Parker, ''and that makes all 
the diflcrcnce" 

"Not all;; said Cyntfiia. "People can be 
kind without giving money at all." 

"I'm sure I don't know how," Miss Parker 
said. 

Cynthia went back to the Manse feeling woe- 
fully depressed. Nothing seemed to be going 
right with her that day. She had had a letter 
of remonstrance from Clara and no letter at all 
from Granville. She made up her mind to go 
back to London as soon as possible after the 
funeral of Mrs. Anstey — and yet she hated the 
idea of leaving the Manse. But of course she 
could not stay more than a few days, and it 
was perhaps best that the Ansteys should not 
accustom themselves too much to her presence 
among them. She had an uncomfortable feeling 
that Granville did not mean her to continue 
the friendship after their marriage, and she 
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wondered whether she had strength of will 
sufficient to defy him. She would not disobey 
him secretly, but she saw that she might be 
obliged to fight him now and then. 

It was the day after the funeral, and Gerard 
joined her in the garden, where they walked 
slowly up and down the shady path, which 
had always been the scene of their conversations 
in days gone by. Gerard spoke first, after a 
long silence. 

'' Are you thinking of going back to London, 
Cynthia?" 

" Yes, I think I must." 

"But not to— those people." 

"The Merivales? Oh no. It is a great 
relief to know that I am not going back to 
them. I shall go to the Harcourts ; they have 
asked me several times." 

" But you cannot live there always ? " 

" I don't know "... Cynthia faltered a little, 
knowing that she ought to say she was 
going to marry Granville, yet reluctant to enter 
on an explanation that had been so long 
delayed. 

"I do not like the idea of your teaching 
small children and living with people like 
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Mra. Merivatey Cynthia. It is a tioaUe 
to roc" 

" Don't let it be a trouble to you ; I have 
always managed to get on pretty comfortably." 

" I was wondering whether you ever diougfat 
of staying here — ^with us." 

•'Here? At the Manse?" 

^ It would be a great comfort and help to us 
all if you would. And it would make us 
happier — it would make me happier to know 
that you were not struggling with the world 
— ^not living with uncongenial persons, toiling 
for your daily bread. For a woman to earn 
her own living, it is sometimes a fearful task." 

Cynthia was dumb. 

^ I cannot help thinking that that was what 
my mother meant when she asked for you 
again and again. She wanted you — here." 

'' It is too late now," she said, in rather a 
choking voice. 

** Why too late ? You have lost your situa- 
tion : you have not got another. Cynthia, 
I am putting it badly, but it is only 
because I am afraid to say what I really 
wish." 

^ Don't say it then, Gerard," she responded 
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quietly, ''for it will be no use. I shall never 
live here again." 

*' I meant — as a temporary thing. I did not 
mean to suggest that you should live here 
permanently. Cynthia, I have lately been more 
successful, and I am able to see my way to a 
new way of life. I am going to live in Italy — 
does not the name draw you, even as it has 
always drawn me? Don't you feel that the 
happiness of life lies there?" 

'* Not as you feel it, Gerard, though I should 
like to see Italy." 

" Come with me, then," he said, as gently and 
simply as if he were not making a most 
audacious and amazing proposition. '* Live 
with me, work with me; be my wife, Cynthia 
dear, and let us face the world together. We 
shall be poor, no doubt, but there is a kind of 
poverty that always seems to me better than 
riches." 

" Not to me," she said, trying to laugh in her 
old flippant, careless way. " I don't believe in 
love or happiness without money. I want to 
be rich." 

*'But you would not care to be rich at the 
price of all that makes life worth living ? " 

IS 
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" You always did talk in parables, Gerard, and 
you know I cannot understand them." 

" I know that you like to pretend ignorance 
sometimes, dear, but I think I know you better 
than you know yourself." 

"Perhaps you da" 

" I think my mother knew what I wanted — 
what I have been waiting for. She wanted to 
ask you to love me, Cynthia." 

** I am very fond of you all, Gerard ; but — 
do you understand? — I cannot do what you ask." 

"Why not?" 

"f suppose because I don't care for you 
enough," said Cynthia, with an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to laugh hysterically. "And 
besides, I must tell you *' 

" Yes, dear, tell me ; what is it ? " 

" Oh, Gerard, you are very hard to enlighten. 
Did it never occur to you that there was — that 
there might be — some one else ? " 

There was a sense of disingenuousness upon 
her as she said the words. 

Gerard's face changed as he looked at her. 
He turned ghastly; his eyes gleamed from 
hollows of new shadow; his brow was lined 
with pain. 
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^ Some one else? Is it possible that I am — 
too late ? " 

"What did you expect?" said Cynthia, 
almost angrily. "Did you think that no one 
would care for me but you?" 

" If I had asked you first '* 

" It isn't fair to say that If you had asked 
me first I might have said yes because I knew 
no better. I might not have understood life as 
I do now." 

" Do you understand it ? " 

" In some ways I do. I see that it is very 
hard and pitiless towards those who are weak. 
It has no mercy on the poor. The only way 
to cheat Fate is to be rich and prosperous and 
clever, and even perhaps a little hard to others 
not so fortunate as ourselves." 

"Is it Cynthia who ssys so? Cynthia who 
used to love what was highest and best?" 

" It is a Cynthia you don't know ; one who 
has learnt what it is to be poor and despised. 
I like to be respected, I like to be comfortable ; 
I love beautiful things and luxury and all the 
things that you scorn. We should never 
have been happy together, Gerard ; and I have 
chosen for myself, you see — another man." 
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Her voice trembled, although her lips strove 
to frame only words that would hurt and 
offend. He looked at her attentively for some 
minutes before he spoke again. 

« Who is this man, Cynthia? " 

" Granville Harcourt" 

" I thought so." 

" Gerard, I did not mean to hurt you. I am 
sorry." 

"Don't be sorry, my dear," he said. 
"Remember I shall always care for you, 
wherever you are, whatever you may be. Some 
day, perhaps, you may be glad of a true friend. 
And God bless you, God bless you for ever, 
Cynthia." 

" You are not angry with me ? " she said, with 
the tears in her eyes. 

" Angry ! Why should I be ? I am sorry — 
that I did not speak first" 

And then he left her to herself, and for a 
little while her heart echoed his words ; and 
she was half sorry that he had not spoken first 
He seemed to represent her better self, which 
she knew very well she meant to leave behind. 

But she loved Granville, after all 



CHAPTER XIV 

GRANVILLE TO THE FORE 

Cynthia had several quiet talks with Mr. 
Anstey at different times, and found him very 
much as he used to be — thoughtful, suggestive, 
helpful; not crushed by the loss of his wife, 
but utterly resigned to the will of those Higher 
Powers whose servants he counted himself and 
his wife to be. But the thing that troubled 
Cynthia a little, for Cynthia had a practical 
mind, was his vagueness about money matters, 
and his literal interpretation of the precept, 
" Take no thought for the morrow." It seemed 
to her that such a course would probably end in 
ruin ; and she could not bear to think of her 
old friend reduced to penury at the end of his 
days. 

She was almost afraid of approaching Gerard 
on that or any other subject for some time after 

ai3 
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his declaration of love for her ; but she soon 
found that she need not be afraid He showed 
no sign of anger or weakness, but treated her 
always with the same gentle, graceful courtesy 
which was his usual way with women. He did 
not treat her, perhaps, with the old cordiality ; 
but that was not to be expected No doubt he 
had sustained a certain shock on finding her to 
be engaged when he believed her free ; perhaps 
also he suffered secretly — ^she could not tell ; his 
private feelings were not allowed to interfere with 
his behaviour to her. She found it quite easy, 
when she came to talk over Mr. Anste/s affairs 
with him, to say exactly what she meant ; and 
she noted, as she had noted before — though 
this time with some irritation — ^that nobody 
was so easy to talk^^to as Gerard Even to 
Granville she could not express herself half 
so well. 

She said to herself that this ease in talking to 
Gerard probably came from the fact that she 
had worked at her lessons by his side when she 
was a young girl, almost, in fact, a child It 
did not mean that she cared less for Granville 
because she could not express herself to him 
with so much fluency; it meant that she had 
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more regard for his opinion. What did it 
matter what she said to Gerard, or how she 
said it? — whereas it was all important where 
Granville was concerned, because she was about 
to become Granville's wife. 

She apologised to Gerard for interfering with 
regard to Mr. Anstey's affairs, but said that she 
had been wondering whether she could not find 
a careful housekeeper who would regulate 
expenses and look after Faith at one and the 
same time. When she went back to London 
she could speak to Mrs. Harcourt, who -was 
always interesting herself in various people who 
wanted situations ; and somebody could surely 
be found to stem the flow of servants' 
extravagance. She supposed that Gerard him- 
self was going back to Italy, and would not, 
therefore, be able to look after business affairs 
in England. 

" I almost think," said Gerard, ^ that I shall 
be obliged to remain here." 

" But you had a post offered you ? " 

"Oh yes, in Bologna. A sort of sub- 
directorship of an art school and picture gallery. 
It was valuable chiefly because of what it might 
have led to. But I don't think," said Gerard 
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in a slighting manner, ^that it is worth sacri- 
ficing very much for." 

** I don't know," said Cynthia. " Of course 
I can't judge " 

*" I shall be very pleased if you will tell me 
what you think." 

** It is only the old proverb that occurred to 
me of a bird in the hand being better than two 
in the bush 1 If you had a r^ular income of 
your own, you know, Gerard, you could help 
your father by sending him part of it better 
thap by staying here and perhaps wasting your 
life in Brackenby." 

" The stipend out there was small," he said. 
" I meant to supplement it by other work. I 
can probably get that other work here as well 
as there ; and if I stay, I may be of some use 
to my father." 

"But what a change — from Italy to 
Brackenby I " 

" Isn't the mind its own place, after all ? " 

" Ah 1 that is one of the things we used to 
quarrel about," said Cynthia, unconsciously 
falling into a freer and more friendly tone ; and 
then the two laughed together at the memory 
of the youthful quarrels and arguments, and the 



•■ 
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laughter — ^which was sad enough if he had but 
understood it — jarred a little on Granville 
Harcourt's ear as that gentleman crossed the 
hall and was admitted to the drawing-room. 

He had been told in Cynthia's letters of the 
gloom which brooded over the house, of the 
desolation of the hearth now that the wife and 
mother had passed away; of the poor men 
bearing sorrow bravely, and the invalid girl who 
could not rise from her couch of pain. It had 
all made quite a touching picture, and, although 
he was angry with Cynthia for running away 
from him, he had been magnanimously 
resolved to forgive her in consideration of the 
woe that she was trying to alleviate. 

But he came upon her in a pleasant, fragrant 
room opening out upon the garden — an ideal 
room for the early August days — ^and found her 
talking — and laughing! — with a decidedly 
good-looking young man. Granville felt 
annoyed ; it seemed to him as if his sympathy 
had been thrown away. 

Gerard was too young, he considered, to be a 
dangerous rival ; besides, his hair was too long 
and his coat too shabby to attract Cynthia, who 
always preferred that a man should be " smart " ; 
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but he was handsome in a lackadaisical, senti- 
mental way (these were Granville's reflections), 
with fine eyes and a well-cut mouth; and it 
was quite possible that he was endeavouring to 
get up a flirtation with Cynthia, who was — 
really 1 — ^well, outrageously pretty and provih 
quanti. He had come prepared to be rather 
sympathetic; now, suddenly he drew in his 
horns. Cynthia would have to soothe his 
rufiled feelings a little before he could quite 
well pardon her that laugh. He came in 
looking very tall and handsome and also very 
sulky ; and Cynthia was quick to recognise the 
mood. 

•* Oh, Granville ! " she cried. " How nice of 
you to come I " Then, without hesitation, she 
introduced the two men, who made the slightest 
possible acknowledgment of each other's 
presence, and confined all their remarks to 
Cynthia. She found this very awkward and 
tried hard to draw them both into a general 
conversation, but neither of them would be 
forced; and finally, with some faint apology, 
Gerard stepped out into the garden, on the 
plea of finding his father, and the lovers were 
left alone. 



• • 
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Then Granville came deliberately up to 
Cynthia, took her by both hands and looked 
into her eyes. 

" What is the matter ? " Cynthia said. 

" Are you deceiving me, Cynthia ? " 

" Good gracious, no, Granville. What makes 
you ask such a question ? " 

''There is nothing between you and that 
young fellow — ^young Anstey, I suppose — who 
went out just now ? " 

" Certainly not'* But the colour flew into her 
cheeks: in Granville's eyes almost a certain 
proof of guilt 

He gave her hands a little shake. "Come 
now, tell me what it is. You don't blush like 
that for nothing. Has he made love to you? " 

" No. At least — I don't call* it making love. 
He asked me to marry him ; that's not quite the 
same thing, is it?" 

Cynthia's assumption of naivete did not 
smooth matters, although it made Granville 
smile. 

" He proposed to you, did he? " 

" Don't look so angry, Granville. There was 
nothing wrong in that I just refused him and 
the matter ended." 
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** What business had he to propose to a girl 
who was aheady engaged ? " 

" He did not know." 

^Did not know? Do you mean that you 
have not told any of your friends ? although we 
are to be married in six weeks." 

Granville looked surprised and displeased, but 
Cynthia, collecting her forces, met his eye with 
defiance. 

"Surely it makes no difference," she said. 
'* Naturally I meant to tell my aunt before I 
left Brackenby, but I didn't see the use of 
intruding my affairs just now upon the Ansteys, 
when they themselves were in trouble." 

" Terrible trouble I " said Granville sarcastic- 
ally. ** You and that young man seemed to be 
particularly merry when I came into the room." 

" Oh no, Granville ; don't be so hard on him. 
It was some little reminiscence of our younger 
days that came up, and we laughed — ^almost in 
spite of ourselves. You don't really think, 
Granville, that I have not been telling you the 
truth ? " 

" No, I don't mean that exactly. I trust you 
entirely, Cynthia. But it seems to me that 
the world had better know of our engage- 
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ment, or you will be laying yourself open 
to misconstruction. Here, in fact, is a proof 
of it That fellow would never have asked 
you to marry him if he had known you 
were engaged to another man." 

" I wish you would not call my old friend 
Gerard thatfelloWy Granville." 

" What am I to call him, then ? The artist ! 
I think we've had about enough of this, Cynthia. 
I should be much obliged to you if you would 
pack up and come back to town with me this 
afternoon ; my mother and Clara are waiting for 
you ; they have put off their journey to Switzer- 
land until you were back." 

" Oh, I am sorry they did that ! " 

" You promised to accompany them, if you 
were not with Mr. Merivale." 

" Yes, but I did not know that Mrs. Anstey 
was going to die, nor that I should be wanted 
here." 

" You don't mean that you thought of staying 
here any length of time ? " 

"Oh no, Granville dear! Really, you are 
very stupid," said Cynthia, making a reproach- 
ful face at him. " I have only been trying to 
do what I could for them all because they were 
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so kind to me when I was a child. You know 
my friend Faith is an invalid, and it is dreadful 
for her to be left alone." 

Granville had forgotten the very existence of 
Faith ; and when he was reminded of her, his 
anger against Cynthia slackened; at first he 
had imagined that she was keeping house for 
the father and son only, and he had not 
approved of the arrangement Poor Faith's 
presence in the background made it seem more 
natural that Cynthia should stay. 

" You were always a kind, good girl," he said, 
with a softened tone and expression ; " but I 
can't have you sacrificing yourself for every 
one who wants help. Can't the servants cook 
the dinners and look after the house, without 
you ? You don't purpose staying here for ever? " 

" I will come back to-morrow, if you like," 
said Cynthia meekly. She b^an to see 
what Granville's impression had been, and she 
acknowledged to herself that if it had been 
correct he would have had reason to be angry. 
To keep house for Mr. Anstey and his son, who 
were no relations of hers, and who had no 
special claim on her, did indeed seem rather 
an extraordinary thing to do. 
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" Why not to-night ? " 

" I couldn't, Granville. I shall have a good 
many things to do. And as you are here, 
you will go to see Aunt Mildred, will you 
not?" 

. "Yes, I suppose I had better get that over. 
Is there a good inn in the place ? " 

"Yes, very fair — ^the 'Golden Lion.'" 

" Well, rU go there, just for one night" 

" I am sure that Mr. Anstey would be pleased 
if you would stay here, Granville. There is 
plenty of room." 

"Oh no, thanks, it would be an intrusion. 
Besides, I would rather be free to do as I like, 
ril go to this 'Golden Lion* now; and then 
shall we meet somewhere and go to your 
aunt? I want to see that old lady. Give 
me her address, and I will meet you at the 
door — say, at five o'clock, if you think that 
would be a convenient time." 

" Yes, five o'clock," said Cynthia. 

She wrote the address on a scrap of paper 
and handed it to him. " It is in the same street 
as the 'Golden Lion,'" she said, without 
looking up at him. 

He took the paper and thrust it into his waist- 
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coat pocket, then stood opposite her, looking 
keenly into her face. 

"Cynthia!" 

"WeU?" 

" You haven't kissed me. * 

« I know.'' 

"Tell me once and for all that that artist 
hasn't stolen your heart away from me." 

" You are very unkind and unfair to ask such 
a question." 

" It isn't true ? " 

" Oh, Granville ! " 

The tears came to her eyes. She glanced at 
him hurriedly and then looked down again ; the 
shining drops stood on her eyelashes. 

" I'm in earnest, Cynthia. I want an answer : 
do you love me or Mr. Gerard Anstey?" 

" The question is an insult" 

« Won't you tell me, Cynthia ? " 

He changed his tone to one that was woo- 
ing and caressing. Her lips trembled ; she was 
prepared for harshness, but not for a lover's 
prayer. 

" Darling, tell me you love me ! " 

Then she yielded, and let her head rest upon 
his shoulder while she answered — 
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" You, you— only you ! ** 

He was satisfied. He always believed 
Cynthia's word; the difficulty lay sometimes 
in getting her to speak. He kissed her and 
made her kiss him in token of renewed amity ; 
and then, with his arm round her, found time to 
g^ve her a few items of news and to make some 
comments on her surroundings. 

" Mrs. Merivale came to see the mater. . . . 
By Jove, they've got some good china here : I 
wish I had that bit of Nankin blue. ... I think 
Clara gave her as good as she gave you, little 
woman. . . . Do you know that those old prints 
on the walls are valuable ? Bartolozzi, without 
a doubt. And these others are fine specimens. 
If ever they want to sell these things, you might 
mention them to me." 

" Would you buy them ? " 

" Like a shot" 

" What would you give ? " 

Granville took a glance round the room and 
laughed. " Fifty pounds for the lot" 

" But that isn't very much, surely? " 

" Well, say seventy. These things don't fetch 
much in the market : they are valuable chiefly 
to collectors and amateurs." 

i6 
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** I think that Mr. Anstey may by and by 
want a little money ; may I tell him that you 
would buy his prints, then?" 

" Certainly, certainly ; 1*11 buy the china too, 
if he wants to sell. But the prints are better 
than the china," said Granville, examining one 
of them with the screwed-up eye of a professional 
critic. "I should be very glad of the Bartolozzis." 

Cynthia determined to mention the offer to 
Mr. Anstey as soon as possible. She knew 
that he took small interest in these prints, 
which had been bequeathed to him by a distant 
relative; it was for this reason, indeed, that they 
had been hung in the drawing-room, where 
they were a little out of place ; but Mr. Anstey 
had decreed that they were to be put where 
he had no need to see them very frequently. 
It seemed to Cynthia that he might be glad 
now to get them out of the way. She spoke 
to Mr. Anstey about it that very afternoon. 

The offer came to the old minister like a 
God-send. He had involved himself in debt, 
and the seventy pounds offered by Granville 
Harcourt would get him out of it He had 
no idea that the prints were so valuable. Even 
Gerard, who was an artist and knew something 
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of such matters, was not aware that they were 
of genuine worth and antiquity. They both 
agreed, willingly enough, to sell the pictures, 
although they did not feel inclined to part with 
the china. And Mr. Anstey thanked Cynthia 
most cordially for having thought of his 
necessity, and congratulated her on the choice 
of a husband who was not only rich but liberal, 
and a man of taste into the bargain. 

At four o'clock Granville and Cynthia met 
outside Miss Parker's door with exactly the air 
of two conspirators. They were both nervous ; 
or, at least, Cynthia was nervous and Granville 
professed to be. 

Miss Parker was rather better. She was 
sitting up in an armchair by the window and 
drinking a cup of tea when Cynthia made her 
appearance, having left Granville downstairs. 
But Cynthia had scarcely taken Miss Parker's 
lynx eyes into account 

" I saw you meet a young man in the street," 
she began, almost as soon as the girl had 
entered the room. 

"Yes, you did, aunt He is Mr. Granville 
Harcourt, the sister of Clara Harcourt my 
school friend." 
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" What IS he doing down here ? " 

*^ He came to see me, I think," said Cynthia, 
in a small voice. 

" Rubbish ! don't be so conceited" 

''And now he has come to see you, Aunt 
Mildred. He is in the parlour downstairs. 
May he come up?" 

" Come up, my child ! And I in my bed- 
room ? " 

** You look very nice, auntie. And it would 
not matter even if you were ill and in bed, 
because — he will be— one of the family ^—^ 

"One of whose family," said Miss Parker, 
gazing gravely at her hesitating niece. 

"Your family and mine," replied Cynthia, 
more boldly. " He wants to marry me, auntie, 
please." 

She dared to be playful with Aunt Mildred 
in these days. Miss Parker put her hand to 
her forehead. "Am I dreaming?" she de- 
manded. "Am I mad?" 

To these questions Cynthia respectfully kept 
silent 

" He is rich, is he not ? " said Miss Parker, 
recovering herself. 

" I believe he is very rich." 
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"And he wants to marry you. Well," said 
Aunt Mildred, "he little knows what he is 
undertaking ; but " — relaxing a little — ** you 
have grown up better-looking than I antici- 
pated ; and I daresay some people might even 
call you a pretty girl." 

" Thank you, Aunt Mildred," said her niece, 
with becoming humility. 

" And now you can send the young man up 
to me." 

Granville came up, was duly inspected and 
cross-examined, finally received the old lady's 
approval, and then sent away with something 
resembling a benediction. The marriage, which 
took place in October, had Miss Parker's fullest 
approbation, and she gave her niece a sign of 
great favour by bestowing upon her an ancient 
silver sugar-basin. Nor did she scruple to 
accept with complacency the handsome cheque 
which Granville sent her in return. 



CHAPTER XV 



HUSBAHD AHD WIFE 



Life was all sonshtne to Cynthia now. She 
had everything at her command that she 
desired, if it were a thing diat money would 
bay. Granville liked Itixury and show; he 
even went beyond her wishes in these re- 
spects. He had a beantifiil house, exquisitely 
furnished, fine carriages and horses, and he 
loved to see his handsome wife in the costliest 
dresses that Paris or London could provide. 
His wealth and her beauty formed excellent 
introductions to society, of which they had as 
much as they could possibly want In a con- 
stant round of dinner parties, balls, theatres, 
and concerts, races, land excursions, and water 
parties of every kind, Cynthia had scarcely 
time to think of an)rthing but the excitement 
>f the moment It need hardly be said 
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thati for some time at least, she thoroughly 
enjoyed it 

Then, when the joys of town began to pall, 
there was always the resource of travel. Gran- 
ville was as fond of travel as any man could 
wel) be, and he was delighted to find a con- 
genial spirit in his wife. They had charming 
trips to Norway in summer, to Egypt and Italy 
in winter and spring ; and, although these could 
not last very long on account of Granville's 
business engagements in town, yet they were 
long enough and varied enough to afford 
both husband and wife a great deal of 
pleasure. 

By and by the desire of travel died away as 
a new interest came to take its place. Cynthia's 
first child was a girl, and as soon as the nursery 
came into being the mother found a new and 
absorbing occupation for herself Two years 
after Molly's arrival a boy was bom, and 
Cynthia was more devoted than ever. But at 
this point Granville's patience broke down. 

"Oh,. look here, Cynthia; you can't stay in 
just because the baby has a cold ; leave him to 
nurse, I am sure she understands more about 
the child's ailments than you do." 
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"Oh, Granville, do you mind very much 
going by yourself?" 

" Yes, I do. What is the use of having a wife 
if she can't go out with one? I don't approve 
of your shutting yourself up in the way you da 
Can't you behave like other women ? " 

"Other women's children die sometimes," said 
Cynthia, with her lips pressed to the baby's 
cheek. 

" They don't die of a slight cold," said Gran- 
ville decidedly. " Go and get dressed, there's a 
good girl, and you shall look after the children 
all day to-morrow, when I'm away." 

Cynthia complied with his wishes, and looked 
so very charming in her white satin and 
diamonds that he paid her a score of compli- 
ments, and then lectured her on the mistake 
she made in giving up society for the sake of 
her children. 

"Get nurses, doctors, governesses by the dozen 
if you like, they will look after the babies far 
better than you can ever do. I did not want to 
marry a nursemaid — I wanted a companion and 
a friend. You will only lose your beauty and 
your health ; you will gain nothing, and we 
shall be separated and drift away from one 
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another for the sake of the children, who in a 
few years will look on us as old fogies, and 
think themselves angels if they haven't broken 
our hearts." 

**0h, Granville, how can you say such a 
thing 1 Think of the two sweet little things ! as 
if they would ever be so unloving and un- 
grateful ! " 

" I suppose they will be like other people 
when they grow up," said Granville stolidly, 
" and Fve seen a good deal of human nature in 
my time. I've not the slightest hope that our 
children will be any better than other people's 
children ; and that is partly why I object to 
seeing you sacrifice yourself over them as you 
do; or as you would do, if I allowed it 
Now you are something remarkable, something 
out of the common order of nature; and I'm 
not going to let you fag yourself to death over a 
couple of commonplace babies, do you hear? " 

Cynthia was obliged to laugh ; but she found 
that he was quite in earnest, and that he really 
had the intention of forcing her to go out with 
him and attend to her duties in society. It was 
perhaps fortunate for her that he was so strict 
with her about it, for she was capable of absorb- 
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ing hersdf in her children to the exclusion of all 
other interests ; and she saw after a time that 
Granville had right on his side. She was always 
glad when she could acknowledge this; for 
although she was very happy with him, and he 
had grown more closely and tenderly into her 
heart than she had imagined would ever be the 
case, there were points in him of which she did 
not approve, and which always made her un- 
comfortable when they obtruded themselves. 
One of these points was his want of all religious 
faith. She had not known until after her 
marriage that he believed so little — that in fact 
all revealed truth was as a sealed book to him. 
To believe that God cared for His creatures 
seemed to him an absurdity ; a future life was 
in his opinion a very undesirable thing : '* Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," was his 
motto ; he desired to enjoy his life on earth to 
the uttermost, and then to be resolved into the 
elements. 

To Cynthia, this attitude was appalling. She 
did not make much of her religion, and it cer- 
tainly was no comfort to her ; but she thought 
that our present life was hopeless without God, 
and she could not bear to believe that there was 
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no reunion after death with the friends whom 
we have loved and lost She did not like to 
hear Granville express his views, and she hoped 
in secret that he would change, and also that he 
would allow her to bring up her children in the 
faith and fear of God. At present the subject 
had not been mooted between them, and Cynthia 
postponed the evil day of a discussion as long 
as possible. He was certain to defeat her in 
argument ; yet, when defeated, she knew that 
she would not be convinced. 

Another thing that tried her — and it was 
perhaps an offshoot from this practical atheism 
of his mental processes — was his disregard of 
small points of honour, the ease with which 
he told lies if it were for his interest to do so, 
the carelessness with which he broke his plighted 
word. There was a hint of sharp practice in 
some of his business affairs which perplexed 
and revolted her whenever it came to her ears. 
For the most part, he said little to her about 
such matters, but now and then he came home 
chuckling at the way in which he had circum- 
vented a shareholder, or fleeced a gullible public 
by floating a bogus company. Cynthia some- 
times asked him in horror whether such things 
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as he narrated were excused by the o^nions 
and practices of business men in general ; and 
he always answered her that everybody acted as 
he did, and that he kept well within the bounds 
of commercial or financial morality. 

She was bound to believe him and she did 
her best; but sometimes she found that he 
carried his ^ business principles " into the affairs 
of ordinary life, and then she waxed indignant 
They were dining one night at the house of 
a great magnate of finance, who had a weakness 
for all pretty women, and especially for Mrs. 
Harcourt, whom he admired immensely. He 
began to talk to her at dinner about pictures 
and old prints, of which he was rumoured to 
possess a very large collection ; and he offered 
to show her some of the best After dinner, 
therefore, he took her and one or two other 
ladies into the library, and brought out some 
portfolios, at the same time directing their 
attention to some framed engraving^ on the 
wall. 

"Twenty-five pounds a piece I paid for them ;" 
he said, "and they were cheap at the price. 
There are twelve of them, and they cost me 
three hundred pounds." 
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Cynthia looked and looked again. They 
were the prints which she had seen so often 
upon the walls of the Ansteys* drawing-room. 

"Where did you get these? At a dealer's, 
Mr. Isaacs?" she asked, without showing her 
interest in the question. 

"No, I never go to a dealer," said Mr. Isaacs; 
" I got these from a friend — ay, your husband, 
so it was ! Yes, Granville sold me those prints ; 
he picked them up in the country, he told me, 
and they were not dear, even at three hundred 
pounds." 

Cynthia remembered that Granville had given 
Mr. Anstey seventy pounds for them, and her 
heart turned sick and cold. She said nothing 
more to Mr. Isaacs, but as she was driving home 
with her husband that night, she said — 

" I saw the prints to-night that used to be at 
the Manse at Brackenby." 

" The Manse at Brackenby ! Good gracious, 
Where's that ? " 

" Mr. Anstey's house. You bought the prints 
from Mr. Anstey — for seventy pounds." 

" Oh yes, so I did.; 

"And Mr. Isaacs gave you three hundred 
for them." 
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" Of course I can. But I don't say that it 
would ever have entered my head to send it 
if you had not wanted me to do so." 

" Wouldn't you have thought it right ? " 

"No, indeed, I should have thought it all 
wrong," said her husband, with a louder laugh 
than ever; and Cynthia sat silent, feeling 
annoyed, yet seeing that it was quite hopeless 
to attempt to convince her husband that he 
had not acted straightforwardly. 

He gave her the cheque next morning with a 
good-humoured protest against her making away 
with his profits ; and she wrote a letter to Mr. 
Anstey, simply stating that her husband had 
sold the prints for a much larger sum than 
he had thought they were worth ; and that he 
had given her a cheque for the amount so that 
she might send it to Mr. Anstey. She knew that 
the minister's simple heart would not question 
the details of her story, and that he would be 
thankful for the extra sum that had come in his 
way. There was no need to explain anything 
further to him. The only person who might 
require further explanation would be Gerard, 
and it was not very likely that he would come 
into Cynthia's way. She heard of him now and 
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then, and knew that he was highly spoken of 
as an artist who was quite sure to make his 
way ; but she had not seen him since she left 
Brackenby soon after his mother's death. She 
herself had not gone out of her way to seek 
him, for she knew that Granville disliked him 
intensely, and it might be awkward for the 
two men to meet She wrote sometimes to 
Faith, but not with any regfularity. 

It fell out exactly as she had expected. Mr. 
Anstey wrote a letter of thanks, and there 
the matter ended. But Cynthia's thoughts had 
been turned back into an old track, and she 
spent a good deal of time in contriving ways of 
helping the Anstey family — all of them im- 
practicable, as at last she acknowledged with a 
sigh. But a genuine desire to help others some- 
times carries within itself the germ of service, 
because it suggests methods which have never 
been tried before, and which would not have 
occurred to the minds of more careless 
persons. 

Thus it happened that when Cynthia met 
one evening a man who was just then the lion 
of English society in a quiet way, because he 
had (being a doctor) cured a Royal prince of 

17 
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some obscure but dangerous disease, it occurred 
to her that this was the very man who could do 
something for Faith Anstey. The doctor was in- 
troduced to her; he was generally known as "the 
Professor," and he was partly German and partly 
English, living for three - quarters of the year 
in Berlin and the other three months in London. 
Cynthia liked his face. He was a thin, ascetic- 
looking man, hardly middle-aged — indeed, his 
figure was so youthful that he was sometimes 
taken to be under thirty, which, considering all 
he had experienced and discovered, was absurd ; 
and he had blue eyes — so blue that they looked, 
Cynthia said, as if little spaces of the sky or sea 
had been set in his face. His features were 
irregular, but his brow was universally acknow- 
ledged to be very fine. 

He seemed to like Cynthia, and she asked 
him to tea — ^an audacious proceeding, which the 
result completely justified, since he came more 
than once, and was delighted with her children. 
"What I like," he said one day in his pre- 
cise English, which had only the ghost of 
a foreign accent, " is that you, madame, do not 
require my help either for yourself or your 
family. You are all healthy, well made. 
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well proportioned. I have not to think how 
you are to be improved, you are already 
perfection." 

" That is a charming compliment, Herr Pro- 
fessor," Cynthia said. Then her face grew 
a shade pensive and she looked at him doubt- 
fully. "I am almost sorry you made it," she 
went on, " because I was just on the point of 
entreating your help, and now you have made 
it almost impossible." 

" It is not for yourself you would ask, I know. 
It is perhaps some poor person ? " said the 
Professor, with a gleaming smile; he read her 
like an open book. 

" I was thinking of a great friend of mine. 
Yes, she is poor ; but it is the kind of poverty 
that is felt and not seen. She is a minister's 
daughter who lives in the country, and she 
has been a helpless invalid ever since she was 
a little girl." 

" I am the son of a Protestant pastor," said 
the great doctor amiably. **I know how narrow 
such a life may be — so far, at least, as this world 
is concerned. It is only wide on the side that 
opens to Eternity." 

"That describes my friend exactly. She is 



\ 
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wonderfully good ; she never complains, and 
it seems so hard that she should suffer.'' 

" Tell me what is the matter with her," said 
the Professor abruptly. 

Cynthia described the injury and its effects 
as well as she could, and answered a few short, 
sharp questions which he addressed to her. 

Then he sat silent for a little time. ** It is 
one of those cases," he said at last, *' which can- 
not be pronounced upon off-hand I have 
known such injuries* cured, but not very often. 
Does your friend live in London, and would she 
like me to call upon her ? " 

" She lives in the country — too far off, I am 
afraid, for you." 

" I go from place to place," said the doctor. 
** I sometimes think I spend all my life in the 
train. I might be able to see the young lady 
the next time I visit that neighbourhood." 

''But perhaps I ought to have explained," 
said Cynthia, with some embarrassment, " that 
she would scarcely be able, at least her father 
could not " 

" Ah I I know so well what you would say ! " 
interrupted the Professor. ** It is a question of 
money, is it not ? Well ; I am a poor pastor's 
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son, and I never take money from a pastor, for 
my father's sake. So you can make your mind 
quite easy : I go to your friend because you are 
interested in her, and also because she is a good 
man's daughter — is it not true ? " 

" But you did not let me finish," said Cynthia, 
with a smile. ** I was going to ask you to let 
me be responsible, so that you may not suffer 
any loss." 

" It will be my gain," he said, gently waving 
his long, beautifully shaped white hands, as 
if to put the subject of payment quite away 
from him. " I will see what I can do ; nothing 
perhaps, since so many English doctors have 
consulted together about her, and said that she 
was incurable. But what is it to be incurable ? 
I think sometimes that nothing is incurable — 
there are no hopeless cases, my dear lady, 
because we are all in the hands of God." 

He rose and took leave after thus delivering 
himself, and Cynthia sat down to write to 
Faith and also to Mr. Anstey, detailing what 
she had heard of this new doctor, and what she 
thought of him herself. If Faith would consent 
to see him, then the Professor would call as soon 
as he had time and was in the neighbourhood. 
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But first of all Faith must give her consent 
And she was not surprised when she received 
a letter from Faith two days afterwards abso- 
lutely refusing to see the German doctor. But 
Cynthia was not discouraged. She wrote again, 
and $he also wrote a note to Gerard Anstey, 
which sent him post haste to Brackenby, in 
order to persuade his sister to lay her case 
before the great Professor, with whose repu- 
tation he was well acquainted. 
Cynthia had no fear for the result 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE professor's OPINION 

Faith's reluctance to see the new doctor arose 
from mingled feelings which she could not very 
well explain to Cynthia, who, she always 
thought, did not quite understand her point of 
view. To begin with, it seemed rather as 
though she were setting at nought the skill and 
forethought of her parents, who had certainly 
done as much as they could to cure her lame- 
ness, or, as it might rather be called, the para- 
lysis of her lower limbs, which had set in soon 
after her accident Then there was the natural 
disinclination to describe her symptoms to a new 
doctor, who would probably make a minute 
investigation into her condition, for Faith was 
not one of those people who are interested in 
their own physical state or enjoy the ministra- 
tions of their doctors. It had always seemed to 
Faith a very disagreeable thing to be pulled 

347 
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about by surgeons and to have notes taken 
about her state — notes which, as she was 
credibly informed, were sometimes published 
afterwards in the Lancet or Medical Journal. It 
did not make it much better, in her eyes, that 
only initials were used when such cases were 
reported. She felt as if every medical eye in 
England could pierce the veil Then, for a last 
reason which she would not have imparted to 
Cynthia for the world, for she had lately grown 
very much more reticent concerning herself and 
her religious faith, she was not sure whether she 
ought to take so many means to avert what was 
evidently a dispensation of Providence. She had 
a streak of fatalism in her nature, and it some- 
times seemed to her as though new remedies 
and new doctors might, some day, interfere with 
the doing of the will of God. And perhaps 
there was also a little latent indisposition to 
make the effort which might be required of her. 
It was almost pleasanter, now that she was used 
to it, to lie still in the sunshine and read her 
books and sew wonderful garments for the poor. 
But very few of these sentiments found 
expression upon her lips. 
Gerard divined them, perhaps, more nearly 
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than any one else; but even he was far from 
guessing the hold that they had taken upon her. 
He came to her one evening, when she was lying 
placidly, in the hush of a summer twilight, on 
the couch in her room, and sat down beside her, 
determined for once to force an answer from 
her — ^yea or nay. 

*^ Have you been thinking about this wonderful 
doctor ?" he inquired of her, and then sat silent 
for a little while. 

" Yes, I have thought of him," Faith answered. 
''But I do not know that it is worth while 
for him to come." 

" Why not, if he can do you good ? " 

" But it is a question whether he can do me 
good. With myself," Faith continued, " it is not 
even a question. I do not believe he can." 

''I do not think that one's own sensations 
ought to be regarded too much," said Gerard. 
"I suppose you mean. Faith, that you feel a 
great helplessness, a complete incapacity to 
stand or walk?" 

" Oh yes ; I am sure I shall never be able to 
do either." 

" Still," said Gerard persuasively, " since Mrs. 
Harcourt has set her mind upon your seeing 
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this doctor, I think that for her sake you ought 
to let him come." 

" It is such a useless expense," sighed Faith. 

"There will not be much expense attached 
to it," said Gerard, "since I understand that 
this doctor — professor he is called, by the way 
— Professor Meyer — has been so much in- 
terested by what he has heard of your case, 
that he refuses to accept any fee at all." 

" Yes, I know Cynthia says so," Faith mur- 
mured. Then, getting a little courage, she 
proceeded : " I am sometimes afraid that 
Cynthia has not very much scruple about 
deceiving us. Do you think it possible that 
she is paying the doctor's fee herself and she 
wishes us not to know it?" 

Gerard sprang up, his face reddening with 
sudden vexation. "I trust not," he said em- 
phatically. " I should be very much disap- 
pointed in Cynthia — Mrs. Harcourt — if I 
thought that she would deceive us in that 
way. She said to me clearly that the Pro- 
fessor had refused any fee. Otherwise it would 
be, of course, beyond our means, for I believe 
he charges something like a hundred pounds 
or more for visiting a case like yours. Put 
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that suspicion out of your mind, Faith. It is 
unworthy of you." 

"Cynthia is so generous," said Faith, "and 
thinks so little of money that I cannot help 
being suspicious of the wonderful things she 
does for people now and then. Still, if you 
are convinced that it is not so, I won't con- 
sider that an objection. But I do think it 
useless trouble, and time thrown away." 

"Perhaps the Professor might be more 
hopeful than the other doctors." 

"After all these years," said Faith; "surely 
if I had been curable they would have found 
it out before ? I think it would be much better 
if you would all make up your minds to leave 
me just as I am — as God has willed me to be 
— and not subject me to the pain and discom- 
fort of these unnecessary experiments." 

" Poor little Faith, are they painful to you ? " 
Gerard said tenderly. " But they say that this 
Professor Meyer very seldom inflicts any pain 
at all. He has a new method, though, of 
course, as a layman I cannot expect to know 
what it is. But I believe he has achieved some 
wonderful results, and I think you are wrong 
in saying that it is God's will that you should 
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be as you are until we are perfectly certain 
that no cure is possible. Because you must re- 
member that if a cure is possible, then it is most 
decidedly God's will that you should be cured." 

" Perhaps so," she said. " But I have grown 
used to my state, and I do not think I mind it 
at all. This room is my kingdom and I am 
perfectly content" 

"My dear child," said Gerard, "every one 
knows that you have shown the most won- 
derful patience and resig^nation, but there is 
no need to let resigjnation degenerate into 
apathy or idleness. Just think of the use 
that you might be in this house — to your 
father, to me, and to every one if you could 
walk about even with a stick from room to 
room and see for yourself how things went 
on. What a companion father would find in 
you ! and — perhaps you have never thought 
of it — ^but remember how much happier your 
recovery would make me. You see, I can 
never forget, although I believe you do, that 
my folly and disobedience were the cause of 
your accident" 

"Oh, Gerard! I hoped that you never 
thought of that now," said Faith, lifting her 
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large blue eyes to her brother's troubled coun- 
tenance. ** I assure you I never do. And it has 
turned out all for the best, for who could have 
had a more peaceful and beautiful life than I ? " 

"You would find it an even more beautiful 
life if you could move about freely," said 
Gerard. "Even in Brackenby there is a very 
great deal that needs putting right And if 
you won't see this professor for your own 
sake, Faith, don't you think that you might 
see him for mine?" 

He took her hand as he spoke and held it 
in both his own, looking down at her pale, 
attenuated features with an expression of the 
deepest and tenderest concern. 

Faith's opposition was vanquished. For her 
own self she might refuse, but she could never 
refuse a thing asked by Gerard for his own 
happiness. She resigned herself, therefore, to 
the ordeal before her and allowed her brother 
to acquaint Mrs. Harcourt with the fact that 
she had consented to see Professor Meyer if 
he chose to visit her. 

Cynthia was honestly pleased, and said so to 
Gerard, who called in person with the note 
and wanted to make inquiries about Professor 
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Meyer. Cynthia either could not or would not 
tell him very much. 

'* How should I know what his methods 
are?" she said, laughing. "They may be 
magic and mystery for all I know. The only 
thing that is important is that he cures lots 
ol people every year." 

" He is not a quack, is he ? " Gerard inquired 
rather doubtfully. 

"Oh no. I believe he is thoroughly quali- 
fied, but he has a certain number of cranks. I 
suppose he is a genius, and of course you always 
expect cranks from a genius. I have certainly 
heard things of him which sound eccentric." 

"Eccentric is a word that has many sig- 
nificances," said Gerard. 

"I never heard it Used of Professor Meyer 
with any bad significance," said Cynthia. " I 
only mean that he does things which English 
people might perhaps regard as unprofessional. 
I am told that he will sometimes stay up all 
night with a patient and nurse him as tenderly 
as if he were a relation or a friend. In a case 
I heard of lately \ was told that instead of 
writing a prescription or ordering masss^e or 
anything of that kind, he simply went down upon 
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his knees and prayed. You would certainly call 
an English doctor eccentric who did that" 

"Is he German?" Gerard asked, not quite 
so much impressed as Cynthia would have 
liked him to be. 

" Yes, North German. I have seen him once 
or twice and thought him interesting, and he is 
certainly acquiring a prodigious reputation. I 
will see him, if you like, and ask him on which 
day he can come down to your father's." 

" Before you do that," Gerard said, " I must 
mention to you something that Faith has on 
her mind. She knows your kindness of heart 
and generosity, and she has got it into her 
mind that you are perhaps intending to pay 
the doctor's fee, because it is larger than you 
think we can afford. I wish to say, very 
emphatically, that we are perfectly willing 
and able to pay a fee of even a hundred 
pounds if that is usually charged; but that 
the thing which we could never allow or for- 
give would be for some one else to pay it in 
our stead under the guise of friendship." 

" Faith is wrong," said Cynthia frankly. " I 
must say that at first it did cross my mind 
as to whether the Professor's fee might not 
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be excessive, and whether you would let me 
pay it for Faith's sake ; but when I b^^an 
to talk to him about the case, although I 
barely mentioned the matter of payment, he 
spoke about it, on hearing that she was the 
daughter of a 'Protestant pastor,' as he calls 
your father. He never accepts money, he says, 
from a 'Protestant pastor' because his father 
was one — a Lutheran, of course — and he wishes 
Mr. Anstey thoroughly to understand that if 
he attends Faith he does not receive a single 
penny. Now that is absolute fact, and there- 
fore you need not be suspicious of me any more." 

Gerard's face cleared. He thanked her 
warmly, and then took his leave, feeling that 
he had left the matter in good hands. 

Not many days later a visitor in a frock-coat 
and tall hat, which looked singularly out of 
place on the country roads, presented himself 
quietly at the door of Mr. Anstey's house and 
introduced himself to the minister. Before 
long he had penetrated to Faith's apartment 
and was sitting beside her, asking her a few 
questions, and apparently studying her face 
with much attention. 

Faith answered him clearly and steadily, but 
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there was an aloofness in her aspect which was 
noted by the Professor. For, after an interval, 
he said very quietly — 

"And you have no desire to get better, I see." 

" I would not say that exactly ; I am not 
sure whether it would be right to say so " 

" It would not be right ; it would be abso- 
lutely wrong." 

Faith returned his gaze for a moment without 
speaking ; then her tyes fell. 

"You are good — ^you are a good, religious 
woman," said the doctor, lifting his forefinger to 
emphasize his word. " And you say to yourself, 
' I must submit to the will of God.' But how 
do you know that it is God's will for you to lie 
there, helpless and incapable? He means you, 
perhaps, to be going about your work like other 
women, and He knows that there is some little 
touch of self-love, of laziness, of indifference, in 
the passivity of your attitude which people 
usually call — saintly resignation." 

The colour had risen hotly to Faith's pale 
cheek. 

" You speak very harshly, I think," she said. 
" If I could get up and go about my work, I 
should do so gladly." 

i8 
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" Do you not sometimes feel as if your limbs 
ached to be exercised? When you watch a 
stupid servant doing foolish things in your 
room, do you never feel as though you must 
jump up and show her how to do her work?" 

"Of course I do," said Faith, wonderingly. 
" I suppose every invalid has such sensations. 
The instinct to rise is so strong that I am 
obliged to remind myself in actual words that 
my limbs are useless." 

" Did you ever try ? " 

"Try? No, I could not have moved — I 
could not have walked a step. Why should 
you ask me such a question ? " 

" I will do more than ask it," said the Pro- 
fessor. "I will give you my order — my pre- 
scription. It is a very simple one. Get up 
and walk." 

" But— how can I ? " 

" You say you have not tried." 

"You speak as if it were my fault," cried 
Faith indignantly. " I have always obeyed my 
doctors, and they told me to keep perfectly still." 

" I have no doubt that they were right at the 
time. But an injury does not always persist, 
it sometimes repairs itself even in the absence 
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of doctors. Believe me, my dear young lady, 
you are as well able to stand and walk as I." 

" Oh, no, that cannot be," said Faith, who was 
trembling exceedingly. "For one thing I am 
much too weak " 

"Yes, you are weak. But we can cure all 
that," said the doctor cheerfully. " You might 
not at first be able to stand for weakness ; but 
that is all. There is no wasting, no paralysis, 
no disease of any kind ; you have but to 
exercise these useless limbs of yours, and there 
is no reason why you should not walk ten miles 
a day." 

" I cannot believe it The other doctors " 

" But it is some time since you had the other 
doctors, is it not — yes ! They came and said 
what was quite right, and treated you, and told 
you to rest; and you have rested — so many 
years, is it not ? They were very good for you, 
those years of rest. But it is not rest you want 
now." 

" I don't believe I shall ever be able to walk," 
said Faith. 

" Ah, but that is because you do not believe 
in God." 

" I do not — believe — in God ? Oh, what a 
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dreadful thing to say ! '* cried Faith, genuinely 
shocked. 

''But it is true. Some people would call it 
Nature, but I call it God. It is God that has 
cured you, when the doctors let you alone ; and 
you refuse to believe it because you do not 
think I know. But what you have to do is 
this: you have to go on your knees — in your 
heart I mean — and say, ' God grant me grace to 
believe that He can cure me,' and then, ' Thank 
God that I am cured ' — and you shall take up 
your bed and walk." 

''You are a faith -healer — a Christian 
Scientist ? " said the girl, and there was a touch 
of scorn in her voice. 

" By no means. But I believe in the recuper- 
ative power which God has breathed into the 
very tissues of our being. I have often seen this 
thing before. The doctors give up ; they leave 
you to yourself, and you think that everything 
is over ; then Nature takes the matter in hand, 
and you are cured — as if by God Himself. You 
must have a little faith, a little patience, and 
you will have your reward." 

Faith looked at him uncertainly. "What 
ought I to do?" she said. 
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" As soon as you can," said the doctor, " you 
should begin to move your members: your toes, 
for instance, your feet, your knees. If you could 
get a nurse to rub you, It would do good. If 
not, you must try by yourself. As soon as you 
feel a desire to get up, you must indulge it ; 
never mind if you stumble a little at the 
first" 

" I shall never do it." 

" But you will promise me to try ? " 

Faith was silent 

** You will try. Mademoiselle ? " 

" Perhaps — well, yes ; I will try." 

"That will be splendid. And I will come 
back in two weeks' time and see what you can 
do," said the Professor, his whole face beaming 
with delight. "We shall be surprised— ^ven I 
shall be surprised — to see how much you have 
done." 

He shook her hand warmly and went away, 
as if quite satisfied. But Faith, shaken and 
startled, turned her face to the pillow and 
burst into sobs and tears. 



CHAPTER XVII 

GRANVILLE'S WIFE 

"There is one thing I can truly thank the 
Lord for," said Mrs. Harcourt piously, "and 
that is that Granville's got a good wife." 

"Well, Gran's a good husband, isn't he?" 
suggested Clara briskly. 

"Quite as good as most, my dear; though, 
perhaps, that is not saying much, seeing that 
men are always peculiar and have their little 
ways ; but there, it is no good talking to you, 
because you have never had a husband, and it 
is my thinking, Clara, that you never will 
have." 

"That is very probable," said Clara, with 
great good-humour. " Men don't like my red 
hair, so you will have to put up with me, 
mummy, until the end of time ; and, after all, 
it is not a bad thing for you, old lady, because 
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who would look after you if I had a husband 
and half a dozen children to keep in order ? " 
"Well, perhaps it is all for the best," said 
Mrs. Harcourt She had lately become very 
infirm, being partially crippled by rheumatism, 
and having already had one slight stroke of 
paralysis. She still lived in the big London 
house which her husband had furnished for her 
in days gone by, and Clara was her devoted 
attendant and companion, giving to her all the 
amusement and variety of which she was 
capable, and proving herself an excellent 
manager, both of the house and of die sick- 
room. Granville and Cynthia, now six years 
married, had taken a house for themselves in 
a more fashionable locality than that in which 
Mrs. Harcourt lived. For the tide of fashion 
rolls swiftly by, and the London house, which 
had been everything that was desirable in Mrs. 
Harcourt's palmy days, was now just a little bit 
out of the way, and did not suit the require- 
ments of Mr. Granville Harcourt He was a 
man who liked everything to be of the newest, 
of the latest date, and of the most approved 
fashion. It would have made him thoroughly 
angry if his wife, his house, or his table had 
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not been faultlessly appointed and up-to-date. 
Fortunately for him, Cynthia had, as Mrs. Har- 
court observed, made him a good wife ; she had 
studied his tastes, and indulged them on every 
possible occasion, while reserving to herself a 
certain amount of independence which pre- 
vented her from sinking into the position of 
a mere household drudge and slave. 

They had two children, a girl of five and a 
little boy of three years old. And here, again, 
Granville's taste was satisfied, for the girl 
promised to be as beautiful as her mother, and 
the boy was a fine, handsome little fellow, the 
pride and delight of his parents' heart. Mrs. 
Harcourt, of course, adored them impartially and 
spoilt them as only a grandmother can ; and it 
was to Cynthia's credit that she let Mrs. Har- 
court give a great many treats and indulgences, 
without allowing the children to take liberties 
or to become irredeemably selfish and disagree- 
able. 

" I wonder if those dear children are coming 
to see me this morning," Mrs Harcourt went on. 
" I have got some beautiful sweeties for them, 
and it is a nice fine day." 

" I should think they are sure to be out," said 
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Clara cheerily. "Cynthia's very particular 
about their getting out at the same time every 
day. The children have got a nursery governess 
now, as well as a nurse/' she added, by way of 
diverting Mrs. Harcourfs mind from a too 
anxious expectation of her grandchildren's visit 

" Dear, dear me ! I do hope she won't want to 
make them too clever/' exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt 
** I never had a governess for you, Clara, until 
you were ten years old, and then, if you remem- 
ber, we had that German * Frorline ' with yellow, 
sandy hair, all in tight plaits behind. She could 
not manage you a bit, I remember ; neither could 
' Madamoselle ' and that was why we had to send 
you to school." 

" Well mine does not seem to be a model 
biography," said Clara. " You see, you let me 
run loose until I was neither to hold nor to bind, 
especially by any one who was not an English 
woman. No, I think Cynthia's right She has 
got a nice, fresh, cheerful English girl who will 
teach the children how to speak and behave and 
will amuse them and keep them out of mischief, 
without teaching them much out of books. I 
think it is a very good move on Cynthia's part." 

"But why didn't Cynthia tell me anything 
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about it?" said Mrs. Harcourt, uneasily. "I 
am sure, with all my experience, she might have 
consulted me, and I should like to have seen the 
girl for myself. I am rather surprised at 
Cynthia. She usually comes and talks over 
her afllairs with me." 

** I think she has been very busy this last 
week/' said Clara. "Granville has wanted to 
take her out a -great deal and it is a very gay 
season." 

" Is it now ? " said Mrs. Harcourt, with interest 
" Well, I don't wonder that Gran should like to 
take her about, for they tell me she is very much 
admired; but I wish you would go out more, 
Clara. I don't know how it is that you don't get 
more invitations." 

** I am growing old and uninteresting, that is 
what it is," said Clara, with a momentary recol- 
lection of the cards and notes which she 
carefully hid from her mother's eye. " I don't 
care to be out, night after night as Cynthia is. 
I believe it would make me ill." 

" You ill ! why, you are as strong as a horse, 
Clara. I never knew you tired yet 1 1 is Cynthia 
that might complain, for she is a delicate creature 
and she does a great deal too much." 



^ 
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" Yes, I rather wish she would not go out so 
much/' said Clara, passing over the comments 
upon her own health. She never contradicted 
her mother if she could help it, and Mrs. 
Harcourt had not the slightest idea that she 
was at all exacting ; but, as a matter of fact, 
Clara's life had lately been rather a hard one, 
with broken nights and long periods of watch- 
ing and unremitting attention to the little 
wants and fads of the invalid. Mrs. Harcourt 
held firmly to the opinion that nothing ever 
ailed Clara; but even the doctor had lately 
noticed that Miss Harcourt was thinner and 
that there were dark lines of fatigue underneath 
her eyes. 

"There now," she said cheerfully, as she 
looked out of the window, ** they are coming 
now. I see a whole procession of them. There 
is Cynthia herself, walking with Miss Murray — 
that IS the name of the young governess — and 
there is nurse, with Johnny in the perambulator 
and Molly with her pail. They will be here 
directly, so get your sweets ready, grandmamma, 
and I will go and bring them up." 

" Don't be in such a hurry, Clara," said Mrs. 
Harcourt, a trifle fretfully. "Give me a 
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hand-glass. I want to see if my cap is straight 
You know you are always letting it get to 
one side. And give me the new box of 
sweets, on my little table. I like to have 
them ready for the dear children as soon as 
they come in." Mrs. Harcourt was sitting in a 
great, chintz-covered armchair in her dressing- 
room, which had assumed, lately, more of the 
character of a boudoir, where she received 
friends and spent the greater part of the day. 
As soon as Clara had given her everything she 
required, she went to meet the approaching 
visitors, for she wanted an opportunity of hint- 
ing to Cynthia that Mrs. Harcourt was a little 
bit put out because she had not been consulted 
in the choice of a nursery governess. She met 
them on the stairs and was able to whisper a 
warning word, so that Cynthia suddenly stopped 
short and changed her plans. 

•* I think there are too many of us to go into 
grandmamma's room all at once," she said. 
" Molly, suppose you show Miss Murray Aunty 
Clara's old playroom? I am sure she would 
like to see it, and Johnny shall come with me." 

" But I want to see granny," said little Molly, 
with some anxiety in her sweet little face. 
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''Oh yes, you shall come in about five 
minutes," said Cynthia; "but I will show 
Johnny to grandmamma first The room is not 
very large, you know," she added, in a low voice 
to Miss Murray, who was a bright, fair, intelli- 
gent-looking girl of about nineteen, whose happy 
smile seemed to show that Cynthia's methods 
with her governess were not on the lines laid 
down by Mrs. Merivale. 

Johnny, an engaging toddler of three, who 
was the delight of his grandmamma's eyes, was 
allowed to walk in first, unannounced and 
apparently alone. Seeing his grandmamma in 
her armchair, he utt^ed a small shriek of recog- 
nition and scrambled across the room towards 
her with such rapidity that his fat legs gave way 
more than once, and he went down on all fours, 
but immediately recovered his balance, and 
made his way to her armchair with a gurgling 
anticipation of the chocolates that were always 
to be found in her vicinity. Then Cynthia put 
in a charming head to note his progress and 
finally entered also, with Clara following her. 

** Not too many sweets, grandmamma," she 
cried. " Do you know that Johnny was quite 
ill the other day, when he had been here to 
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tea? He really must not have so many good 
things." 

•* But where is Molly ? ** said Mrs. Harcourt, 
returning her daughter-in-law's kiss. " I want 
Molly particularly. You have surely brought 
Molly in ? " she said, with the touch of peevish- 
ness which she occasionally displayed. 

" Oh yts^ Molly's gone to show her dear Miss 
Murray Aunt Clara's playroom," said Cynthia. 
'' I have not been able to tell you about Miss 
Murray, grandmamma. She is such a nice girl 
and I heard of her quite suddenly, the other 
day, and asked her to come on a visit to see how 
she would get on with the children." 

" I thought you said she was a nursery govern- 
ess ? " said Mrs. Harcourt, turning an accusing 
face to Clara. 

" That is what she means to be," said Cynthia. 
'' And she has been trained in kindergarten ways 
and understands all about the proper teaching 
and training of children. She has come for a 
sort of visit — a month on trial, you know — and 
if she turns out as nice and satisfactory as she 
looks, I think of keeping her." 

"What do you want a governess for, when 
the children are such babies?" grumbled Mrs. 
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Harcourt "A nurse is all they want now. 
I don't hold with so much teaching. It ain't 
good for the health and it will spoil the 
girl's looks if she begins to pore over books 
at her age, Cynthia." 

" Oh, but I don't mean her to be taught to 
read at all for the present," said Cynthia. 
" I want some one to talk to them and 
play with them in a nice way, and I think 
it is a pity for children to be left entirely 
to servants. You see, Granville likes me to 
go out with him so much, that I can't keep 
them with me always." 

"Well, of course, there is reason in that," 
said Mrs. Harcourt, slightly mollified. "And 
I don't doubt but what Granville likes you to 
go about with him, which of course you could 
not do if you had the children everlastingly 
at your heels. I often wonder what Gran- 
ville would have done if he had been as 
poor as Harcourt was when he married me. 
I had to do everything myself for the 
children, until he made a bit of money and 
we were able to live in a more comfortable 
way. Gran ain't cut out for what I should 
call exactly a domestic man." 
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"Well, I am not a very domestic woman," 
said Cynthia, "so I suppose we suit each 
other." She smiled as she spoke and Mrs. 
Harcourt's wandering attention was caught 
by her appearance, which was, perhaps, 
more radiantly lovely that morning than 
usual. She was simply dressed, but with 
that simplicity which is the most perfect 
art, and many people said that she was 
a more beautiful woman now than even 
when Granville married her. It was not 
only that she had the aid of beautiful 
clothes, and a clever maid to dress her mag- 
nificent hair; but there was some subtle 
change in her face — ^possibly only the tender 
curves of her lips, the depth of expression 
in her eyes, brought by years, or by mater- 
nity — but in any case the change was there, 
giving a slightly pensive touch to her beauty, 
such as had been wanting in her girlhood's 
days. 

"You look very nice, my dear," said Mrs. 
Harcourt, whose words of commendation 
were always simple. "I never saw you in 
a prettier hat, though, after all, when one 
comes to look at it, it is quite plain. What 
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did you give for that hat, deary? About 
fifteen shillings?" 

Cynthia and Clara exchanged an involuntary 
glance. The hat had been bought in Paris, 
and Granville had paid over five pounds 
for it ; but Cynthia did not want to enlighten 
her mother-in-law respecting the cost of her 
dress, and she fell back upon a certain con- 
fusion in her mind between shillings and francs 
and remarked that Granville had bought it 
and she did not quite remember what it cost 

"Granville's got very good taste," said Mrs. 
Harcourt complacently, "as anybody might 
see when he married you, my dear. And 
how is he?" 

"Oh, pretty well, thank you. I think his 
liver is a little out of order," said Cynthia, 
smiling. " And he was saying that he wanted 
change of -air ; but it is rather an awkward 
time to go out of town, because we have so 
many things on hand." 

" Of course you have,* said Mrs. Harcourt, 
who was always gratified by any mention of 
her son's social success. "I saw your name 
in the Morning Post as having been at the 
Duke of Bambury's last night" » 

19 
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"Oh yeSf we were diere,'* said Csmthia. 
** It was a very big crush. We went on to 
Lady McBride's dance afterwards; but we 
did not stay very late.** 

"And you are going out again to-night, I 
suppose ?** said Mrs. Harcourt proudly. 

"Oh yes, to two or three places," Cynthia 
replied, laughing. " But I must tell you who 
I met last night It was at the Bambur/s — 
Mrs. Merivale! I don't think I had met her 
since die day when I marched out of her 
house with Gerard Anstey in order to go to 
Brackenby. I thought I might as well go 
and speak to her and at first I don't think 
she knew me. But when I reminded her of 
my name she grew absolutely purple. I 
really began to be afraid she would have a 
fit It was a most amusing encounter. Now, 
1 wonder where Molly and Miss Murray have 
got to? Granny would like to see them, I 
think, wouldn't she?" 

Clara took the hint and went in search of 
the small Molly and her governess, and Mrs. 
Harcourt took the opportunity of her absence 
to pour a solemn protest into Cynthia's ear. 

" Clara is that hasty," she said, " you wouldn't 
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think. I am sure at her age I used to 
know better than to make such mistakes as 
she does. Why, she told me that you had 
actually got a governess for those dear children, 
without consulting me at all ! It is a very 
different thing to have just asked the young 
lady to stay with you for a month, so as to 
see what she is like before engaging her. As I 
said to Clara, I never thought you would do 
that without consulting me." • 

"Of course I should not," said Cynthia, 
soothingly. "And I brought her here, this 
morning, so that you might look at her and 
tell me whether she seemed a nice girl or 
not" , 

Mrs. Harcourt was quite pacified, and when 
Molly and Miss Murray had passed ten 
minutes in her sanctum, she confided to 
Cynthia, in a quite^ audible voice, that she 
thought they had got hold of a very nice 
young lady, and she hoped that Cynthia would 
be able to keep her, because " the dear children 
seemed quite fond of her already." 

Miss Murray was sensible enough to be 
merely amused at the old lady's out-spoken 
opinion, and she was rather pleased when 
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Mrs. Harcourt gave her an encouraging nod 
and smile as she took her leave. And then 
Johnny and Molly were, with some difficulty, 
separated from their grandmamma's box ot 
sweets and conveyed downstairs, while Cynthia 
paused for a moment or two on the landing 
to say a word in Clara's ear. 

" I am not quite happy about Granville,*' she 
said. " I think he is over-working himself. 
His nesves are out of order, too. He groans 
and mutters in his sleep in the moat extra- 
ordinary way. I wish you would persuade him 
to see a doctor. I don't think he can be well" 

" Why don't you persuade him ? " said Clara 

bluntly. 

■ 

" Oh, he thinks I am fidgety, and it irritates 
him for me to speak about his health ; but I 
thought a few words from you might do some 
good. Can you come to dinner some day this 
week? Would Thursday do?" 

" It will if I can get Miss Challis to sit with 
mother while I am out. She cannot bear to 
be left alone." 

" That is rather hard on you," said Cynthia. 

"Can't you get a nurse or a companion whom 

he would like ? Really you are looking quite 
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fagged ; but Granville is worse. There will be 
a pair of you." 

" What is he doing to make him like that ? " 
said Clara. '' Is anything going wrong in the 
City?" 

" I have not heard ; but then he never 
talks to me about his business affairs. He 
says I should not understand them and it is 
no use telling me anything. I wish he would 
tell me if anything is likely to ga wrong. 
I have thought, lately, that we were very 
extravagant and spending a great deal of 
money, and he has been worse than ever in 
that respect. He bought me the loveliest 
diamond necklace the other day," said Cynthia, 
with a faint sigh, almost of regret ''And 
really I did not want it, for I have so many 
ornaments." 

Clara was silent for a minute or two. " I 
will come," she said abruptly. "And if you 
can leave us together for a little while, after 
dinner, do. He used to tell me a good deal 
at one time, about stocks and shares, so 
perhaps he will give me a hint" 

" I daresay he is only a little out of sorts, " 
said Cynthia. "But he seems gloomy and 
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depressed, and I cannot help wishing that he 
would see a medical man. Try what yoo 
can do for him. Now chicks, are yoa ready ? 
Goodbye, Clara. We shall see you on 
Thursday night" 

^I don't like the signs," said Clara to 
herself, as she went slowly back to her 
mother's roonL ^I used to hear father say 
that when a man b^^ throwing money 
about as if he did not mind what he paid, 
there wms generally something wrong. It is 
a kind of recklessness that spells ruin more 
often than not" 

Then she gave a little shudder at the very 
word Ruin ! It siurely could not come to 
that I It would be too terrible for Granville 
and for Cynthia too. But although she 
shook off the thought of pecuniary difficulty, 
she was oppressed by a vague sense of coming 
misfortune which it might not be within the 
power of any person to avert. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE COWARD'S WAY 

Clara found Cynthia's report only. too well 
founded. Granville was evidently out of sorts. 
He looked ill and haggard, and met his sister's 
suggestion that he should go to the doctor with 
angry repudiation. 

" You've been talking to Cynthia ; that's what 
it is!" he cried. "She's always fussing about 
something or other. Don't tell me that it's her 
affection — that's what women always say. If 
they only knew how much rather we'd take 
their affection for granted ! " 

"That's an unkind thing to say," remarked 
Clara. 

"The truth generally sounds unkind. I'm 
perfectly well — never was better — yet everybody 
bothers me to go to a doctor." 

" You don't look as well as usual ; that's what 

a79 
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it is," said Clara soothingly. "If you would 
take care of yourself, you would be all right 
And how's business?" 

Granville glared at her. "Whafs that to 
you ? " he said 

Clara was perfectly self-possessed. 

*' I see," she said. " Thing[s are going wrong, 
or you would not speak to me like that Take 
my advice and pull up in time. Don't make a 
mess of things." 

" You and your mother are safe enough if I 
do. But what rot you talk!" 

"Cynthia and the children would not be 
safe." 

" There's no danger ; I know what I'm doing 
well enough," he said, in a surly tone. 

"If you do, that's all right And if you are 
in a tight place, Gran, you know that I have a 
little money of my own — I might be able to 
help you." 

" Oh, your little lot wouldn't help me much. 
I play the big game," he said, with an awkward 
laugh. " It pays best in the end." 

" My dear," Clara said afterwards to Cynthia, 
"you were right I'm sure things are going 
badly with Granville ; he would not be so 
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savage if they were all right. I do hope there 
won't be a very big smash." 

'' If things came to that we should have to 
start afresh," said Cynthia. 

"Of course— on a smaller scale. And you 
must remember that you and the children can 
always find a home with us." 

" Oh, I don't think things can be so bad," said 
Cynthia, with a tremulous sort of smile. " Surely 
Granville would have warned me or made an 
effort to retrench. He has been spending 
money more lavishly than ever" 

Clara shook her head. " It's a bad sign I 
wish you could get him to tell you what was 
wrong." 

" He will never do that until he is obliged." 

" I know he does not like to own himself 
beaten," said Clara thoughtfully. " But many a 
man has had to do it before him. Poor Gran ! 
I wish we could help him. But he must dree 
his own weird, like the rest of us. You look 
tired, Cynthia." 

" I am anxious. I can't sleep at night, 
especially when Granville is out so late. And I 
am uneasy about the children, too. They seem 
fretful and unwell, and they have sore throats. 
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I have sent for die doctor, bat he has not come 
yet" 

Clara looked serious. It was a ycsur when 
scarlet fever and diphtheria were both very 
prevalent in London, and she felt a thrill of fear 
when she heard of symptoms which sounded 
like the precursors of some grave illness. It 
would indeed be hard for Cynthia if her children 
were taken ill, just when she had reason to feel 
so anxious for Granville's welfare. 

The doctor was detained and did not arrive 
until next morning, but his verdict then was 
final " Diphtheria," he said. Two nurses were 
soon in attendance; Cynthia pleaded to stay, 
but the doctor made her obtain her husband's 
consent before he would allow it Even Cynthia 
was a little surprised by the unconcern which 
Grahville showed, both as regarded herself and 
the children. « 111 ?" he said. "Throat? Diph- 
theria — oh ! nonsense. Can you stay with them ? 
Why, of course you can. If you are going to 
have it, you must have caught it by this time. 
Oh, the children will soon be all right" 

And then he walked away, as if he wanted to 
hear no more. 

Cynthia went back to the sick-room. The 
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little boy was more seriously ill than Molly. 
The little panting form, the distressed little face, 
the pained and frightened baby eyes^ filled 
Cynthia with agony. She murmured eager 
questions into the nurses* ears. "Did they 
think he was worse? Was he seriously ill? 
Dangerously? Could they not do anything 
more?" 

" We are doing all that wcf can at present," 
said one of the nurses, in a soothing tone, " but 
you must keep quiet, Mrs. Harcourt, or you will 
be ill too. You know diphtheria is not what it 
was. The inoculation with s^rum makes all the 
difference; and the greater number of cases 
recover very rapidly. Look at your little 
Molly ; she is ever so much better." 

"But my boy is not," said Cynthia. She 
looked at the skilled, kindly woman with 
haggard eyes. "Oh what shall I do if* I lose 
my boy?" she cried. 

The nurse gave her some sal- volatile, and 
made her lie down and rest for a little time. 
Her nerves were over-strained, she said, and 
there was no cause for alarm. She must wait 
quietly until the doctor came. 

He came, but he did not bring with him the 
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hope and dKcr vidi vliiiJi his appearance was 
{cnenEj assodatoL He looked vcfy grave, 
and it srrmfd to Ae masts tibat he was 
confer lied atwwit sntnflhiug rhr, not mefdy the 
dukfaen's Cucssl He said that MoOy was 
doing well, bat that Johmqr was weaker. Then 
be called die Dorse askieL 

* The boy is very ilL I do not diink he will 



* Yoa must keep die modier as quiet as yoo 
can. There is another kind of trouble in the 
boose.* He hesitated a moment, and then 
continued in lower tones. *I mention it 
because you are sure to hear something about 
it very soon, and you may fed anxious as to 
what will happen next Nothing will happen, 
of course, as far as you are concerned. But Mr. 
Harcourt seems to have lost all his money, and 
I should think he would probably try to leave 
the country in order to avoid arrest You 
understand ? " 

"Perfectly. We are to stay on, whatever 
happens?" 

"Yes, till the children are better. Miss 
Harcourt will be answerable for the expenses if 
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there is any difficulty here. You must try to 
keep the knowledge of Mr. Harcourfs mis- 
fortunes from his wife for a day or two, if we 
can. She will have enough to bear." 

"The little girl is doing all right, I think 
doctor ? " 

" Oh yes, she'll soon be about again. But the 
boy " 

He shook his head and dep^kted. The nurse 
saw that he considered it a hopeless case. 

Clara Harcourt came into the sick-room later 
in the day ; she was exceedingly pale but very 
composed in manner. Cyntbia was back in her 
place beside the little boy's crib. When Clara 
spoke to her, she seemed hardly to understand. 

" Mother sends her dear love, Cynthia dear." 

" Yes. Look at the boy ; do you think he is 
any better? You can judge better than we can, 
Clara. Do you think he is so dangerously ill as 
they think ? " 

" He is ill, but he is being very well nursed," 
said Clara pityingly. " Why don't you go and 
lie down, dear? you look very tired. Nurse 
would call you if the boy wanted you." 

"No, I can't leave him. In diphtheria, you 
know, they say that dangerous moments come 
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very suddenly. He m^t choke before I got 
back to him — my poor little boy ! Oh, I can't 
leave him until he is better, Clara." 

" Molly is getting on nicely ; won't you come 
and see her ? ** 

"Oh no, I couldn't: not just now. I must 
stay with the one who is most ill, you know. 
Has Granville come home?" 

" I have not seen him." 

"Keep him away," said Cynthia in hurried, 
fevered tones. " He can't bear to see illness ; he 
would be angry. He doesn't like to hear even 
of sorrowful things. We have both cared for 
nothing but our own pleasiure — Granville and I ; 
so now, I suppose, God is going to punish us, 
don't you think so, Clara?" 

" Not at all," said Clara. " Don't you suppose 
God likes you to be happy ? And even if He 
were to take your child to Himself, don't you 
know that it would be for little Johnny's own 
happiness and your own too by and by ? " 

A look of awful horror came over Cynthia's 
face. She pushed her sister-in-law away from 
her with both hands. "How dare you?" she 
hissed through her closed teeth. "How dare 
you speak to me of my boy's death ! I hate 
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you, Clara Harcourt You have no feeling, no 
affection, or you could not speak to me like 
that Nurse, take this woman away. I will 
never call her my sister any more." 

Clara drew back, grieved and alarmed, and 
the nurse took her into the other room, which 
had now been given up to Molly's use. Miss 
Murray had been sent home, as Mrs. Harcourt 
did not wish her to incur any risk. 

"Don't mind what Mrs. Harcourt says," 
counselled the nurse. "Poor thing, she is not 
herself at all. What she will do when the 
child goes, I cannot telL* She is like one 
demented, as it is." 

"God help her!" said Clara, trying to hide 
her tears. "You must tell her to live for 
Molly, for her husband — my poor brother — 
and all of us." 

" She's a kind-hearted woman," said the nurse 
to herself of Clara, " but I shouldn't think she 
would be over-wise in a sick-room. She can't 
do Molly any harm, however." 

But Clara wanted to get back to her mother, 
and would not stay. And Cynthia sat by the 
dying child with her eyes fixed upon his 
pathetic baby face. 
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^ Oh, nurse, what is it ? Can't you do some- 
thing for him ? Oh, how he suffers, my lamb, 

my darling — mother's pet — mother's Nurse, 

what is the matter ? Look ! " 

The momentary convulsion had passed, and 
the baby form laystilL There was no fluttering 
breath now, no choking gasp. The end had 
come. 

"He is at rest, Mrs, Harcourt," the nurse 
said. ''Come away now; he is at rest, poor 
child; he's in the Saviour's arms," she said, 
wiping away a sudden tear, as Cynthia turned 
on her a stricken face. 

''Do you mean to say that he is dead? 
No, no, no, he can't be dead ! It's not possible, 
is it, nurse? in such a little time. Look at 
^im ; see how pretty he looks — ^his poor 

« 

breathing is quiet now " 

" Too quiet," said the nurse. " It's all over, 
my dear He's gone to his last rest Come 
away, and think of the child that you have left" 

" I won't leave him. I can't leave him, 
nurse." 

"You must, Mrs. Harcourt Come into the 
other room for a little while, and then you 
shall come back to him again." 
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Cynthia suffered herself to be led to the door, 
then she stopped and cast a piteous glance at 
the bed. "Let me kiss him once again," she 
said, with a return to something more like her 
ordinary manner, " and then I will go." 

The kiss was given, and the forlorn mother 
was led away. The nurse seated her in the 
room with Molly ; but Molly was asleep ; and 
Cynthia sat listlessly beside her, seeing before 
her nothing but the dead face of her child, 
utterly oblivious of husband, daughter, friends, 
and home, for she had been smitten in the 
most vital part of her — th^ love of a mother 
for her son. 

When the nurses returned to Molly they 
were startled at the sight of Mrs. Harcourfs 
white, exhausted face; and together they 
b^ged her to go to her own room and lie 
down for a little while. She went, still in the 
same supine and stupefied state; and she was 
persuaded to lie down upon the bed. By this 
time daylight was departing, and the room 
was almost dark. Cynthia had refused a light ; 
she lay with her eyes wide open, looking into 
tile dusk, and seeing nothing but the face of 
her child. 

20 
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Suddenly a white glare sprang upon the 
ceiling of her room. The electric light in the 
dressing-room had been turned on, and she 
heard some one moving about the room. 

" Granville ! " she cried, uncertainly. 

She hardly knew her husband when he stood 
in the doorway and crept into the room. He 
was in common-looking old grey clothes^ with 
a battered felt hat jammed over his eyos^ and 
a stick in his hand. But when he came close 
to her she knew that it was her husband, and 
also that he was trembling from head to foot 

" Cynthia, have you heard ? " 

"Heard— what?" 

"They are going to arrest me. I swear I 
won't be taken alive. Don't say you have seen 
me. I may yet be able to get away." 

" I don't understand" 

"Haven't you seen the paper? What's the 
matter with you?" 

"Ah, you don't know — Granville, Granville, 
the boy — he's dead" 

For a moment Granville stood aghast 

"Gone, poor little chap, is he? Well, God 
knows ; perhaps it's all for the best Goodbye, 
Cynthia." 
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" Where are you going ? Oh, don't leave me 
behind." 

"Don't be a fool, Cynthia! I haven't any 
money ; I came to get some of your jewellery, 
so that I might pawn it I have your necklace 
in my pocket ; you will know where the things 
have gone. The police are looking for me; I 
doubt whether I shall get away." 

" The police ? " 

"I've been sailing too near the wind. I've 
used other people's money beside my own, 
Cynthia. Don't be too hard on me : I shall 
never trouble you again. Ah — what's that" 

There were footsteps on the staircase and a 
wild bustle and commotion in the house. They 
heard an authoritative voice outside the door. 

"Hide, Granville, hide!" said Cynthia, sud- 
denly awaking to the gravity of the situation. 

" No, I won't hide. . . Yes, they've come for 
me . . « but I shall have time to get away before 
they take me. Goodbye, Cynthia. Mother 
and Clara will look after you ; if there was no 
one for you to rely on I would not take this 
way — the coward's way. But I can't stand the 
idea of a trial — imprisonment— disgrace. So 
I'll say goodbye." 
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He let himself quietly into the dressing-room 
and closed the door. 

A moment later and Cynthia was pulling at 
the handle, shaking and knocking at the door. 
" Oh, let me in," she cried, " Granville, let me 
in ! " 

Then came the report of a pistol, and the 
sound of a heavy fall. 

Granville Harcourt had got out of his 
difficulties on earth by suicide, or, as he truly 
said, by " the coward's way." 



CHAPTER XIX 



PEACE 



Some months later Cynthia Harcourt one 
afternoon left her little girl in Clara's charge, 
and went out for a solitary walk. 

There was a great change in her. Her 
husband's death had given her a great shock, 
and she was the wreck of her former self. In 
her widow's dress she looked very frail and 
careworn. Her beauty was dimmed if not 
destroyed by sorrow : she had the air of one 
who would never smile again. 

And yet, sometimes, she did smile. She 
tried hard not to be " a nuisance," as she called 
it; and she pretended to be pleased with the 
kindnesses of her friends and the kisses of her 
little Molly. But she felt as if her heart were 
broken, and as if she herself were a distracted 
ghost not able to rest in the grave of her lost 

393 
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love and her lost hopes. She lived outwardly 
a placid, orderly life in the home of her mother- 
in-law, helping Clara to care for old Mrs. 
Harcourt, who had never been herself since 
Granville died by his own hand; and those 
who saw her often thought that she was bearing 
her sorrow very well. She herself only knew 
the depth of its bitterness. 

She had felt that afternoon as if she must 
get out of the house and expend her nervous 
energy in rapid movement She went for a 
long walk, and it was late in the afternoon 
when she stood by the canal in Regent's Park, 
and looked down at it almost with the air of 
one whom it drew to itself, one to whom death, 
and not life, was the temptation. 

A hand was laid on her arm, and a voice 
spoke gently at her ear. 

" Not that way," it said. 

And turning round she saw her ol^ friend 
the Professor, who was generally at Berlin 
during this season of the year. 

"No," she said, with a dreary little smile. 
" I was not thinking of that way." 

"Walk along the road with me for a little 
way, my friend," said the doctor. " Then I will 
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put you into a cab and send you away home. 
But first I will ask you a question or two — you 
will take it as part of a doctor's treatment, is it 
not true? And first of all, you are not happy 
now ? " 
" I shall never be happy any more." 
"Oh yes, yes, by and by, my poor friend. 
You have suffered, but the wounds will heal 
in time. But you are taking the long road 
instead of the short road, and you know I 
always advocate quick cures." 

" What would be your cure for my wounds, 
Professor ? " 

" The longest cure is that which Time brings. 
The lapse of years will heal them, if only by 
making you forget I have not patience enough 
myself for that Time-cure. I seek a quicker 
way." 
"And what is the quicker way? Death?" 
"No, not Death. Nor yet Life, nor Love, 
nor Time — all of which are reputed medicines, 
such as a quack will offer in the market-place. 
Believe me, my friend, what you want now is 
— God Himself, neither more nor less; for as 
a philosopher has said, it would take all the 
universe to make even one shoeblack happy." 
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** YeSy if I could find God ! " Cjmthia sighed. 

^Yoa have no need to seek for Him. He 
is here: You have only to fly to Him in your 
heart. He will bind up your wounds." 

** But— how?" 

^That I cannot tell you. God works in a 
diflTerent way with every souL I dare not say 
how He will work in yours. I only know 
— and I speak as a man who has had experi- 
ence — that by going to Him you will obtain 
light, strength, heat, love and even joy. Go 
to Him your own way ; but go, that is all." 

" My own way ! What way is it ? " 

" I do not know. Just the way of your own 
souL There, I have said all I had to say. It 
is the only advice I can feel sure of in giving. 
In many things you may recommend the 
wrong thing; but you cannot recommend the 
wrong thing when you are recommending God, 
because it is a cure that never fails.** 

"You are very certain." 

"I could stake my life on it" 

" It seems to be the last thing we try, as a 
general rule. We choose everything else — 
money, love, friends, children — and then, when 
we have lost all, we turn to God. It is a poor 
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compliment," cried Cynthia, with tears in her 
voice. 

" I think I may venture to say that He does 
not mind that as long as we turn to Him 
at last" 

She did not answer, for the tears were 
dripping slowly down her cheeks. He walked 
silently beside her for a little way, until they 
came to the streets and squares and, after a 
time, to a shabby-looking little Church in a 
side-street, at the door of which he stopped. 

" Do you know this place ? " he said. " I 
often come here when I want a little refresh- 
ment and solace. It is perhaps neither your 
Church nor mine, but it is a place in which I 
find myself very near to God." 

" I should like to go in," Cynthia whispered. 
•Perhaps I might find Him too." 

"You will find Him — within you." 

They entered the church together. It was 
nearly dark, but there were worshippers here 
and there in the high-backed pews. Cynthia 
too knelt down on one of them and prayed 
and wept 

Then, for almost the first time since the 
death of her husband and child, a sense of 
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peace came upon her. It seemed to her as 
though she saw the whole course of her life, 
and noted where it had gone astray. It was 
the love of her own will, her own pleasure, her 
own way, that had made life seem so empty 
and vain when these were taken from her. 
She had indeed known nothing higher or 
better than herself, and she had been wrapped 
in her own selfishness. Now she knew not 
what to do. 

But there dawned before her the vision of 
a life which should be modelled on the life of 
Him who gave Himself for the world ; and 
she thought of the ways in which she could 
give herself for others and live in their happi- 
ness. It was by renunciation, she found, that 
she must obtain peace. There was no other way. 

For while we are striving for ourselves, 
fighting for our own hand and cruelly bent on 
obtaining for ourselves as much pleasure or 
wealth or consideration as we deem our share, 
what happiness do we give to others at our 
side? Rather we filch from them the good 
they have which would benefit us; and we 
become scourges to our fellow-men and to 
ourselves. For the world has been so consti- 
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tuted that happiness consists chiefly in giving 
happiness away ; and to clutch it and hold 
it tight is to crush the delicate bud that was 
meant to blossom in the generous sunshine of 
God's world. 

This, for the first time, C)mthia saw. 

When at last she rose from her knees and 
went out of the church, she felt like a person 
from whom a g^eat burden has been lifted — 
the burden, perhaps, of her weary self. She 
had discovered the secret of life ; and in spite 
of her sorrows and her losses she had found 
that hope and joy remained — and the joy of 
service was greater than all the rest 

The Professor laid his hand once more upon 
her arm. " You have found what you wanted ? 
That is right— quite right And now I have 
something to show you. I want you to come 
with me." 

"With you, Professor?" 

" For a few moments only. I will not long 
detain you. But^ I am staying in a hotel in 
this street, and I would like very much to 
present you to my wife." 

"Your wife! I didn't know you were 
married ! " 
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'* It is a fecent event If it will not inconveni- 
ence you, it would give her a great pleasure 
— and me also." 

** I shall be pleased to make her acquaintance," 
Cynthia said. 

The Professor bowed her politely into the 
hall, and then led the way to a room on the 
first floor. It was a large, well-furnished 
sitting-room, and on a couch, just under the 
electric lamps, a lady was half reclining. But 
she stood up when Cynthia came towards her, 
and looked her straight in the face as if waiting 
for some remark. And then Cynthia uttered 
an exclamation ot surprise. 

"Faith! Faith! how did you come here? 
And how is it you are so much better ? and I 
never knew ! " 

" It was my husband's doing," said Faith, 
with a smile and a little tender blush upon her 
still delicate face. 

" Your husband ! " 

"Yes, Julius — the Professor whom you sent 
to me, Cynthia dear. He cured me " 

"And she was so sorry to be cured," said 
the Professor, " and so angry with me for curing 
her that I had to make my peace as best I 
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could. In fact I was obliged to make her love 
me or she would never have forgiven me for 
telling her that she was as well able to walk as 
you or I." 

"Really and truly?" 

"Yes, madame. The injury caused by the 
fall was cured years ago. The shock to her 
nerves had been more difficult, but the long 
rest in bed had enabled her to get rid of its 
effects; and when I saw her I very speedily 
ascertained that nothing stood in the way of 
her complete restoration to health but her own 
will." 

" I was so ashamed of having been a mock- 
invalid for so long," said Faith, "that I was 
reluctant to own that the Professor could be 
right." 

"Ah ytSy she was very wilful," said the 
Professor, shaking his head at her. " I had 
to appeal to her highest motives ; to beg her as 
a duty to take the first step, for the love that 
she bore her father, her country, her God ! Ah, 
I have often appealed to my patients in that 
way ; but not one of these has ever responded 
so nobly and so well as the lady who has done 
me the honour to become my wife." 
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" And c^ you really walk now, Faith ? " 

'' Look at me," said Faith, almost gaily ; and 
holding by hdr husband's arm she walked 
slowly round the room. 

"It is not the ten miles a day to which we 
aspire, as yet^^ said the Professor very solemnly, 
"but it will come to that in time. The great 
thing was the banning; the knowledge and 
belief that her limbs would not give way. Ach ! 
shall I ever forget how frightened she was when 
she first walked alone ! A babe was nothing to 
her! she staggered like a lamb new-born! It was 
beautiful ! it was heavenly ! it was inspiring ! " 

" Julius is so proud of me ; he says I am the 
greatest success he has ever had," said Faith. 
" I believe he married only that he might have 
the right to show me off whenever he pleased." 

"Ah, not for that only, my heart," said the 
Professor. " It was because thou wert thou, 
and I was I. That is the true reason."*' 

"Where did you meet Julius?" Faith -asked. 
"Were you coming to call on us? " 

"No, for I had no idea that this wonderful 
thing had happened.' I was strolling about 
when the Professor came up and spoke to me. 
He said he wished to introduce me to his wife, 
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but I had no idea that you were the wife. And 
when did it happen ? " 

"A fortnight ago," said Faith, rather shyly. 
" I cannot do very much yet, because I am so 
easily tired, so we have come slowly, and I have 
only been in London three days. We were 
going to write to you," 

"And your father? Is he still at the Manse?" 

"Yes, and Gerard spends most of his time 
with him. He is not much in London now. He 
paints a g^at deal in the open air." 

" Yes, I have seen some of his pictures," 
Cynthia s^d. " But I must be getting back 
now, I am far out of my way. Shall you be 
able to come and see me ? " 

" I should like to, very much. We were not 
quite sure where you lived just now." 

" I am at old Mrs. Harcourt's house — my 
little girl and I. Poor Mrs. Harcourt has grown 
feeble and childish, and Clara and I do our best 
to take care of her and to teach my little 
Molly." She paused for an instant and then 
said, " Clara has done a very noble thing. She 
has given all her own mopey to — my husband's 
creditors ; and she will probably give most, if 
not all, of her mother's money when it comes 
into her hands. She will then have to work for 
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hersdf and so shall I. We have both been 
wondering whether we are too old to be nurses 
of some kind, Clara would make a splendid 
nurse; but I am inclined to think that it is 
not my vocation, and that I ought not to leave 
my little girl" 

" Oh no, don't leave her — keep her with you 
always," said Faith. 

" Yes, don't lose these precious years of her 
life, when you may make of her almost any- 
thing you wish," said the Professor. "We 
will come to see you, if we may ; and if 
Faith is too tired to come, I will ask you to 
bring your little girl to play with her, while we 
talk over high matters of Church and State. 
You see, Mrs. Harcourt, Faith is really only a 
little girl." 

When Cynthia came out into the street she 
was smiling, and after she had walked a few 
steps a new thought came to her — a thought 
that pleased her very much indeed 

" There are some happy people left," she said. 
" I used to think we were all miserable sinners. 
I am glad — glad — ^that there are happy people 
in the world," 

And if the tears came, they were mingled 
with her smiles. 



CHAPTER XX 

FIRST AND LAST 

The years that passed over Cynthia's head left 
few traces ; and when Molly was ten years old 
her mother was almost as brilliantly beautiful as 
when her first child was born. But there was a 
change in her expression ; the self-centred look 
had melted away, the coldness had gone from 
her eyes. There was something indescribably 
fine and lofty in the carriage of her head ; few 
people could walk as well as she, with such 
rapidity yet with such grace of movement and 
such evident reserve of strength. 

She came up the chief street of Brackenby one 
summer evening in all the digjnity of a nurse's 
dress. It was grey, with long streamers, and 
a full white bow under the chin. She had 
managed to get some training at a hospital 
without parting from her little girl ; and when 

21 3«5 
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Mrs. Harcourt, senior, died, and the household 
was broken up, Cynthia accepted a post as 
matron to a small cottage-hospital which had 
been erected about four miles from Brackenby. 
It was a convenient place for her, as she had 
separate rooms where Molly could live with 
her ; and she was able to look after Miss Parker, 
who, though very weak, was as aggressive as 
ever and not in the least grateful for all that 
had been done for her. 

Cynthia had just left her aunt's house when 
she bethought herself of a magazine which Mr. 
Anstey had promised to lend her, and she 
turned towards the Manse instead of starting at 
onqe on her homeward walk. Reaching the 
garden gate she involuntarily paused, for there 
stood Gerard Anstey with a book in his hand, 
and it seemed' to her for a moment that they 
were boy and girl again, as they had been when 
they met in old days by that very gate- 
He had seen her coming and advanted to 
meet her with all his old courtesy and a little 
added stateliness of manner which had grown 
on him since he became a well-known and 
distinguished man. Cynthia was taken aback ; 
she had not been aware that he was at the 
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Manse, for he had lately lived very much in 
London, and Mr. Anstey had been taken 
possession of by a niece, who t}nrannised over 
him for his good, and put him to rights much 
oftener than he liked. It was for her that 
Cynthia determined to inquire. 

** Is Miss Cann at home ? " she said. 

" I don't know, I am sure. Won't you come 
in, and I will ascertain ? " 

'^ Thank you. But perhaps you could find 
me what I wanted. Your father met me to-day 
and said that he had left a magazine for me on 
his study table ; it is tied up with a piece of 
string, and it has a brown cover." 

''My father is out Come and look for the 
magazine with me, will you not ? " 

They stood side by side in the old study 
where they had seen very many happy days. 

" You used to sit on this side," Gerard said, 
With a smile. 

" And you on this — what a long time ago it 
seems ! I should like Molly to see this room." 

" Has she not been here ? " 

" In the drawing-room, not up here. This is 
still a sacred room where one may not always 
enter." 
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" He IS very pleased to have company now. 
He says he is often lonely." 

" Yes, I know ; he never seems to have quite 
got over your dear mother's death." 

" Do we ever get over a loss of that kind ? 
One's mother — it is the greatest loss, almost, 
— ^that any one can know." 

•* Yes, I felt that very much at one time when 
I was unhappy and Molly was small. I was 
greatly tempted to end my own life ; but Molly 
held me back. I did not want my girl to 
grow up as I had done — without a mother." 

" You have been a brave woman," he said, 
in a tone that showed how greatly he was 
moved. 

"Not very brave, I fear. You must not 
praise me for just the virtues I am deficient in." 

"I see no deficiency there. But then I 
never saw any deficiency — in you." 

" It is time to go down, I think," said 
Cynthia, a little coldly. " Here is my magazine. 
I am quite ready now." 

"Will you not wait a few minutes? My 
father will be in directly. And I — I have 
seen so little of you for all these long years." 

She looked ^t him rather doubtfully, he 
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thought; but after a moment's hesitation she 
seated herself and looked out at the woods 
and meadows, all golden in the glow of the 
setting sun. 

"This is a beautiful view," she said. "I 
always liked this house." 

"I like it so much that I have bought it 
for myself," said Gerard. " The chapel people 
are to have a new minister and a new house. 
I could not bear to let the old place pass 
away from us." 

"No, there are many associations that will 
make it sacred for you," said Cynthia, in a 
thoughtful tone. 

" And one of them is that here we leamejd 
the same lessons and used the same old books." 
" A purely scholastic association ! " 
" Not entirely, I should call it a personal one." 
She made a movement, as if to rise. She 
was a little afraid of personal associations. 

"Cynthia," he said, standing straight before 
her, with a look of extreme determination. 
"The time has come when I must speak to 
you plainly. You have held aloof from 
me for a long time now; and yet you must 
know that my feeling for you has always 
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been the same — ^that I could never forget you 
— ^that you have been the one woman in all 
the world for me. I don't ask you to reply ; 
I want only to tell you how the matter stands. 
You may be quite sure that I shall never 
change, and I have long felt that I must 
some day see you and tell you that I am 
still the same." 

"It is a pity, surely, to be so constant," 
she said, Mrith hler eyes fixed on the golden 
landscape still. 

" Not a pity — ^a privilege," he remarked. 

" What is the use of telling me ? You know 
very well that all these things onded for me 
long ago. I am too old and too weary to 
think about love — now." 

** Never too old," he said, with a glance at 
her golden-brown hair. 

" But too tired." 

" You would get rested," he said, " in time." 

" There is all the past between us, Gerard." 

"But the past would be annihilated, if you 
could only love me!" 

" Nay, it can't be annihilated ; it has left 
its hostages behind. There is Molly ; she would 
alwa)rs remind you " 
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'' I hardly think her own father could have 
loved Molly better than I can. Let me take 
care of you and Molly too." 

" You are famous," she said slowly ; "you do 
not want to be hampered by the widow of '* 

She did not complete the sentence. 

'' See here, Cynthia," he said at last " I do 
not care what your past has been, or for the 
old associations that you seem to think are 
going to haunt me. I only care for you and 
for your love. After all these long years, could 
you not love me a little now, and go hand in 
hand with me for the rest of our lives together ? " 

" If you CBji forgive me," she began ; but the 
rest was lost in tears. 

" Foi^ve you ! what have I to foi^ive ? " 

She did not say. She never told him what 
she felt exactly on this point It always seemed 
to her that when she left him for Granville 
Harcourt, she chose a lower plane of life for 
herself, preferring the things of this world to 
those of a higher state. And it seemed to her 
as though she had never really loved Granville ; 
as though all the truest and purest love of her life 
was reserved for Gerard, who had waited for 
her so faithfully and so long. 
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So now they live in London, and Molly tinds 
in him a better father than the one whom she 
but dimly remembers in the mists of her childish 
days. And Cynthia has found the best of all 
kinds of happiness : that which seeks others 
and not itself, which spends itself for others and 
grudges nothing, and would willingly become 
poor that others may be rich — thus following in 
the steps of Christ the Lord. 



THE END. 
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